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Wuen the ingenuity and perseverance of man 
had rendered the river and the ocean subservient to 
human wants—when the art of navigation was so 
far advanced as to become of real and practical 
utility—it was natural that the speculations of san- 
guine and ingenious philosophers should be directed 
to the more daring project éf navigating the air ; and 
that, having rendered tributary to his wishes one 
element, man should seek to make another his slave. 
The first conception of the idea of aerial nav- 
igation dates then from a very early period; and 
the expectation that man, at some period subse- 
quent to their own, would be able to wing his way 
through the air, was certainly entertained by many 
of the early philosophers. This idea of the pos- 
sibility of flying appears, in fact, to be one of those 
popular notions which have always more or less 
occupied the attention of projectors ; and it has 
led in every age and country to schemes, many of 
them of the most absurd nature—all hitherto tried 
remarkable for their utter failure. But if the 
failures of the attempts hitherto made have been 
numerous and complete, this want of success may 
fairly be said to have risen not more from the real 
and unavoidable difficulties attending such attempts 
than from the imperfect and inadequate idea of the 
nature and extent of the difficulties necessary to be 
overcome, which experimentalists have in general 
formed. 

It is perhaps somewhat remarkable, that instead 
of following the method adopted in the first case, 
namely, that of inventing and employing a machine 
specifically lighter, volume for volume, than the 
fluid in which it floats, so much ingenuity and per- 
severance should have been wasted in vainly en- 
deavoring to discover means of supporting the human 
body in the air by mechanical apparatus analogous 
to the wings of birds. Of this general belief in 
the possibility of flying so long entertained, and 
probably not yet extinct, the ancient fables of D<- 
dalus and Icarus, and the dove of Archytas. were 
probably the popular and traditional expression, 
rather than the records of such attezupts having 
been made. 

However this may be, the problematical art of 
flying captivated, during some centuries, many a 
speculative genius, and the possibility of the human 
body floating in the atmosphere proved an idea so 
seductive, as to prevent any attempts at aerostation 
of a practical nature till the end of the last century. 
The knowledge of the existence of gases, specif- 
ically lighter than atmospheric air, was not neces- 
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sary in order to make a rational attempt at aeros- 
tation ; and a careful study of the most ordinary 
phenomena might at any time have led to the in- 
vention of the Montgolfier balloon. Borelli was 
perhaps the first, who, by a comparison of the an- 
atomical peculiarities of the human frame, and the 
structure of birds, demonstrated, to a certain extent, 
the impossibility of the realization of the cherished 
project of flying. He arrived at this conclusion 
from a comparison of the form and strength of the 
muscles of the wings of birds with the corresponding 
muscles of the human body. From about this pe- 
riod, when the attention of scientific men began to 
be withdrawn from impracticable attempts at flying, 
and directed to more rational and feasible schemes 
for supporting the human body in the atmosphere, 
may, in reality, be dated the commencement of the 
art of aerostation. 

Perhaps, however, we might instance the Jesuit, 
Lana, as one of the earliest to point out the true 
direction to be given to experiments of this nature, 
although the method proposed by him was not in 
reality reducible to practice. Lana, in his work, 
published in 1670, discarding the ideas of his pre- 
decessors, suggested the construction of a machine 
weighing less than the volume of air it displaced, 
and this he believed it possible to effect in the fol- 
lowing manner. He proposed to construct large 
copper vessels, of a spherical form, one twenty-fifth 
of an inch in thickness, and perfectly air-tight. 
From these, by a method, which is, however, evi- 
dently imperfect and insufficient, he proposed to 
exhaust the air they contained. If these vessels 
were made of so large a size that the weight of 
the air contained in them previous to exhaustion 
were greater than the weight of the shells them- 
selvés, it is evident that, after the exhaustion of 
the air contained in it, a copper sphere, such as 
we have described, would, on being left freely to 
itself, rise into the air until it reached a region 
where the surrounding air had a density such that 
the volume of air displaced by the spherical case 
was exactly equal to the weight of the case itself. 

Such was Lana’s conception of a balloon, and 
impracticable as the idea is, and probaly must ever 
remain, it is undoubtedly correct in theory, and 
was one of the first steps towards the invention 
of the balloon, such as it exists in the present 
day. 

The fallacy, or rather the impracticability of the 
invention, was two-fold ; first, the method of cre- 
ating a vacuum proposed by Lana was imperfect , 
and secondly, it is practically impossible to con- 
struct a hollow sphere of so small a thickness that 
the sphere should weigh less than the volume of 
air it contains, and at the same time be sufficiently 
strong to resist the pressure of the atmosphere 
when exhausted of air. Various methods of ex- 
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hausting receivers of any size or capacity might 
now be employed, all these methods being far su- 
perior to that of Lana, so that the first difficulty 
may be said to be overcome ; but the mechanical 
problem of constructing a recipient, the shell of 
which should be of the thinness required, and at 
the same time possess sufficient strength to resist 
the pressure of the atmosphere, appears to be, not- 
withstanding the advance which the mechanical 
arts have made since that period, as hopeless at 
the present moment as it was in the time of Lana. 
We need scarcely dwell longer on the subject of 
this machine. In 1775, a Frenchman of the name 
of Galien, in a little treatise published at Avignon, 
suggested, instead of exhausting the air from a 
sphere, as proposed by Lana, the employment of 
gases or vapors of less density than atmospheric 
air, but of equal tension or elasticity. In this case 
the tension of the gas inside the vessel or balloon 
being equal to that of the external air, no pressure 
on the surface of the balloon would exist; the 
metallic case proposed by Lana might be dispensed 
with, and a material, lighter and more convenient 
than copper, be substituted. Our celebrated coun- 
tryman, Dr. Black, was one of the earliest who 
practically applied a similar idea. He employed 
in his experiments a bladder formed of thin animal 
membrane, and filling the bladder or balloon so 
formed with pure hydrogen, found on trial that the 
bladder, when inflated, rose rapidly to the ceiling. 
Black, however, did not prosecute his experiments 
any further, and it was in France that the first ex- 
periments of this nature on a large scale took 
place. M. Montgolfier, soon after the experiment 
of Dr. Black here mentioned, repeated the same 
experiment on a somewhat greater scale, but found, 
from the perviousness of the materials—silk and 
paper, of which he constructed his balloons—that 
although at the instant of inflation they possessed 
a considerable ascending power, the escape of gas 
was so rapid that they fell to the ground in a few 
seconds. It was apparently this circumstance 
which led Montgolfier to discard the gas balloon, 
and turn his entire attention to the construction of 
that form of balloon which still bears his name, and 
of which he was undoubtedly the inventor. 

With an aerostat of this description, the first 
aerial voyage was made November 21st, 1783, by 
MM. de Rozier and d’Arlandes. The invention 
of Montgolfier was, however, one which, although 
successful, was destined to be strangled in its birth. 
M. Charles, sometime previous to this, had dis- 
covered, that by carefully covering the silk, of 
which balloons are constructed, with a coating of 
varnish, the escape of gas might be rendered 
trifling ; and this capital invention having proved 
successful in an experiment made with a small 
balloon, carrying up no person, about a month be- 
fore the ascent of M. Rozier, a few days after the 
voyage of the latter, MM. Charles and Robert 
having constructed a large gas-balloon, made a suc- 
cessful ascent with it. The success of this inven- 
tion was so complete, that on the occasion of the 
first ascent with the above-mentioned balloon, on 


the Ist of December, 783, from the garden of 





the Tuileries, the balloon, although inflated with 
gas the previous day, was still found to retain an 
ascending power sufficient to carry up two persons. 
From the moment of this ascent, it was clear that 
the days of fire-balloons were numbered. The 
superior safety, the smaller size, and the more 
manageable nature of the gas-balloon, were advan- 
tages so evident, as to induce scientific men to con- 
sider the hydrogen-gas-balloon as alone fulfilling the 
conditions required in a machine destined to navi- 
gate the air. 

The art of floating in the air had then at length 
been discovered, and the adventurer had at his 
command a machine which enabled him to soar to 
the skies, and which, within certain although cir- 
cumscribed limits, afforded him the means of vary- 
ing his elevation above the earth at will. But the 
problem of aerial navigation is of course not com- 
pletely resolved by the invention of a machine or 
apparatus capable of sustaining the human body 
in the air. It is necessary to discover, likewise, 
the means of guiding or propelling such a machine 
in any direction. It would, perhaps, at first sight 
appear probable, that if means of floating in the 
air be discovered, a method of propulsion could be 
readily found; yet it has proved in practice a far 
more difficult attempt than had, at first, been im- 
agined ; and the numerous schemes for effecting 
this object have all proved abortive, or been at- 
tended with success so insignificant as not to war- 
rant the further prosecution of them. The bal- 
loon invented, the art of guiding or propelling it 
appears thus to be almost as far from our grasp 
and as distant of attainment as ever. 

Since the invention of the gas-balloon by M. 
Charles, but few improvements of importance have 
been made in it, and, as might be foreseen from 
the original simplicity of the invention, what im- 
provements have been made are not improvements 
in the principle, but in minor matters of detail. 
The most important improvement since introduced, 
is one effected in the early part of the present 
century by Mr. Green, well known for the many 
successful public ascents which he has since made. 
This improvement consists in the use of coal gas 
instead of pure hydrogen, which latter gas was 
employed in the ascents of M. Charles and the 
subsequent ones of Lunardi, Garnerin, and other 
aeronauts in this country. 

One of the principal advantages arising from 
the employment of coal gas is economy, the sav- 
ing of expense being very great ; at the same time, 
from the greater density of the gas, its use entails 
this disadvantage, that the balloon is required to 
be of somewhat larger dimensions than when pure 
hydrogen is employed for inflation. The original 
expense of construction is thus increased, but the 
disadvantage of the greater cost and size of the 
balloon is more than counterbalanced by the econ- 
omy and convenience attending the use of coal 
gas ; and, what is of great importance if balloons 
are eventually to become of praetical utility, the 
period during which a balloon retains its ascend- 
ing power is considerably increased, when coal gas 
is substituted for hydrogen. 
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It is found, in fact, by observation, that coal 
gas, on account of its greater density, escapes 
much less rapidly than pure hydrogen through a 
porous substance, or through a membrane, or any 
body permeable to gases. ‘This remarkable fact 
depends on a certain law which, although deduci- 
ble theoretically from first principles, had eseaped 
observation, until demonstrated some few years back 
by aseries of ably conducted experiments by Profes- 
sor Graham. The law discovered by this chemist 
is, that the velocity of diffusion is inversely pro- 
portional to the square root of the specific gravity 
of the effluent gas. As an example and explana- 
tion of the meaning and operation of this law, we 
may cite the following experiment. If a glass 
jar be filled with any gas, and the mouth of the 
jar closed by a sheet of India rubber, or a plug of 
dry plaster-of-Paris, and a bell glass of common 
air, or any other gas different from that contained 
in the first jar be placed over it, an interchange of 
the two gases takes place, so that after a short 
time a portion of the gas contained in the small 
jar is found to have escaped into the bell glass 
covering it, whilst some part of the gas originally 
contained in the bell glass will be found to have 
permeated through the India rubber or plaster-of- 
Paris plug, and be contained in the small jar. If 
the length of time during which this process of 
interchange is allowed to go on be considerable, it 
will be found on examination that the composition 
of the gases in each of the jars is identical; but 
if the composition of the gases be examined a 
short time only after the commencement of this 


process, the volumes of the two gases which 
have passed through the porous screen will be 
found to be inversely proportional to the square 


roots of their respective specific gravities. It is 
evident from the expression of the law of diffusion, 
that the difference between the rate of escape of hy- 
drogen and common air, under similar circumstan- 
ces, is very great. The diffusion-volumes are, in 
fact, as 457 to 100; or, in other words, if the 
vessel be filled with air, 100 volumes or measures 
of air will escape from it, while 457 volumes of 
hydrogen pass in ; or if the vessel were filled with 
hydrogen, 457 measures would escape, and in the 
same time be replaced by 100 measures of atmos- 
pherie air. 

With such intensity does this action proceed, 
that in the case above supposed of a tube, or jar, 
filled with hydrogen, and having its extremity 
carefully closed by a sheet of India rubber, being 
placed under a bell glass full of common air, the 
sheet of India rubber is gradually bent into the 
glass until it ultimately bursts by the external 
pressure. If, on the contrary, the bell glass be 
filled with hydrogen, and the small jar with com- 
mon air; the hydrogen passing more freely than 
air through the screen, the sheet of India rubber 
will be forced out and gradually distended till it 
burst. 

It is evident, as above remarked, that this inter- 
change, or, as it is termed, diffusion of the two 
gases, will in general go on until the mixture of 
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gases in the two receivers is precisely the same ; 
but if the gas be contained in a collapsible body, 
like a balloon, and instead of being placed in a 
limited and air-tight space, such as the bell glass 
used in the above experiment, it be placed in the 
open air, it is clear that the hydrogen which es- 
capes from the balloon, not being replaced by an 
equal volume of common air, the balloon will col- 
lapse to an extent corresponding to the difference 
between the diffusion-volumes of hydrogen and 
common air. Thus the actual loss of ascending 
power will be two-fold. First, there will be the 
loss arising from the passage of the external air 
into the balloon; and, secondly, the loss arising 
from the actual escape of hydrogen. The real 
amount of the loss of gas of course depends on 
the condition of the balloon, and the extent of 
surface it presents ; but the numbers above given 
show that the loss of ascending power must, in 
most cases, and where pure hydrogen is employed, 
be considerable. The specific gravity of coal gas 
varies very considerably, but it is in all cases 
greater than that of pure hydrogen ; from which 
fact, joined to its much lower cost, arises the great 
advantage of employing it, the loss of ascending 
power being less rapid. At the same time, the 
balloon being required to be larger, the surface 
from which the escape of gas takes place is in- 
creased, though not in the same ratio, the capacity 
increasing for any augmentation of the diameter 
more rapidly than the surface; and this enlarged 
surface rendering necessary a greater extent of 
the cordage or netting on which the whole strain 
of the weight falls, has the advantage, the weight 
to be supported being the same, of diminishing the 
strain on the netting and against the balloon. On 
the whole, this improvement was one of consider- 
able importance, especially on the score of econ- 
omy, as it immediately reduced very greatly the 
expense of filling a balloon. Coal gas can be 
manufactured at a prime cost of less than one shil- 
ling per thousand cubic feet, and if made in large 
quantity at even a smaller sum; and taking the 
content of a large balloon at 40,000 cubic feet, the 
actual expense of manufacturing the gas neces- 
sary for inflating a balloon of such a size would 
be only £2, while, in the early experiments made 
with hydrogen balloons, the cost of the gas, ow- 
ing to the then high price of sulphuric acid, 
amounted, in some instances, to as much as 
£200. 

Since the introduction of the use of coal-gas 
in aerostation, but few, or rather, perhaps, we 
ought to say, no improvements in the construction 
of balloons have been made; minor improvements 
have indeed been introduced in the form and ar- 
rangement of some parts of the machine, or ap- 
paratus connected With it, such as the ingenious 
method of liberating the balloon employed by Mr. 
Green, whom we have already mentioned ; but 
these are all simple contrivances of detail, which 
in no respect alter the principle of the machine. 

With the invention of the balloon, we had then 
obtained the means of floating in the air, ard ac- 
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quired possession of a contrivance for this purpose, 
which, except its inability to support very great 
weights, left but little to be desired, when con- 
sidered as destined merely to support the human 
body in the air, and to move freely with the wind. 
But the employment of such a contrivance can 
scarcely be called aerial navigation, and, in fact, 
only half the work had been done: the ship for 
navigating the air had been invented; the art of 
sailing it is still unknown. We can scarcely con- 
sider ourselves to have succeeded in discovering 
the art of aerial navigation until the aeronaut has 
at his command the means of varying the elevation 
of the balloon above the earth, and of causing it 
to move in any horizontal direction, at will. Two 
methods of effecting this naturally suggest them- 
selves ; indeed, the art of aerial navigation may be 
considered (as that of ocean navigation now gen- 
erally is) as divided into two great and distinct 
branches ; the one, comprising the manner of di- 
recting the machine by the agency of the wind 
itself in any direction, either coincident with or 
different from that of the wind; the other, the 
employment of artificial means of propulsion, such 
as propellers driven by steam-engines, or machinery 
of a similar nature. Of the attainment of a prac- 
tically useful method of propelling balloons by the 
motive power of steam, we fear there is little 
hope ; and were the attention of projectors di- 
rected to a method of sailing balloons, rather than 
propelling them, it is probable some useful practi- 
cal progress might soon be made in the art of 
aerial navigation. Attempts at guiding balloons 
have indeed been made, but, being ill-directed, have 
always failed ; and, in fact, the application of the 
steam-engine to locomotion not having been made 
at the time of the invention of the balloon, all the 
early attempts at guiding balloons or increasing 
their speed, were directed by the analogy, real or 
supposed, of a balloon and a sailing vessel. The 
supposed identity of the two cases led immediately 
to the trial of sails and rudders applied to balloons ; 
the experimentalists not perceiving the considerable 
and important difference existing between a balloon 
and a ship, appear to have fancied that the two 
cases differed merely in that the balloon floated in 
a medium of far less density than water. The 
similarity of the two cases is, however, apparent 
rather than real. In the eagerness of the attempt 
it was entirely overlooked, that whilst the balloon, 
entirely surrounded by and immersed in the fluid 
which supports it, moves necessarily at the same 
rate as the current of air in which it happens to 
be, a vessel floating on the surface of the water is 
impelled by the force of the air, which, moving at 
a much greater velocity than any current, either 
in the river or the ocean, has, notwithstanding its 
much less density, sufficient power to give motion 
to the vessel. Sails and rudders then, when ap- 
plied to balloons, were found useless ; the first did 
not increase the speed of a balloon, the second had 
no effect in guiding it. Sails were, of course, 
useless, since there was no wind to fill them—a 
balloon moving as fast as the wind ; and for the 


same reason, there being no current, the rudder 
had no action on the direction of the motion. 

The more recent attempts made of late years 
have almost invariably been founded on schemes 
for propelling balloons, and in a great number of 
these the employment of the steam-engine is a 
principal feature. The objections to the employ- 
ment of this motive power, even if it should be 
found possible to avail ourselves of the force of 
steam for this purpose, would probably prove of 
such force as to prevent its introduction to any ex- 
tent. It may no doubt be urged that in a medium 
of so smal] a density as air, the actual force re- 
quired to propel a balloon would be very small, 
and that this being the case, the size and weight 
of the machinery necessary to impel a balloon need 
not be very considerable, and that therefore it 
would be found possible to construct balloons of 
sufficient size and ascending power to carry the 
necessary machine. But even were it so, the ne- 
cessity there would be of either relinquishing the 
use of the propeller after a very short period, or 
of descending to obtain supplies of fuel and water, 
would be found to render its practical application 
of but little value. If it also be remembered that 
to work a steam-engine it requires not only an 
engine and boiler, but a heavy weight of water 
and fuel, even if the engine work but for a very 
short time, and also engine-men and stokers to 
work the machinery and feed the fires, the useless- 
ness of the attempt is so evident as to render nu- 
merical calculation unnecessary for exposing its 
fallacy. The lightest form of marine steam-engine 
in use weighs about 13 ewt. per horse power, and 
when to this we add the weight of fuel and water 
contained in the boiler, and that of the men ne- 
cessary for attending the machinery, we arrive at a 
sum total for the weight, whatever horse-power 
we may assume as necessary, entirely beyond the 
power of any balloon to support. For though we 
may imagine a balloon of such vast dimensions as 
to be able to support such a weight, yet the con- 
struction of such a balloon would be difficult, and 
its inflation almost impossible. 

But, hereafter, some means of obtaining motive 
power may be discovered which will enable us to 
dispense with the cumbersome appendage of a 
steam-boiler, and the weight of fuel and water 
necessary for it. Electro-magnetism may, per- 
chance, stand us nere in good stead ; but at the 
present moment the recently-discovered gun-cotton 
offers, perhaps, the best hopes of success. The 
enormous force of this substance, compared with 
its weight and the space it occupies, the abolition 
of the boiler and all fuel which it would effect, and 
the fact of no water either for feed or condensation 
being required, are advantages which make us look 
forward to a trial of gun-cotton as offering a pros- 
pect of greater success than has hitherto attended 
attempts at balloon propulsion. Gun-cotton might 
be tried, probably with some effect, on the recoil 
principle of the rocket, and the fumific impeller of 
Mr. Gordon, as well as with machinery similar to 





the ordinary steam-engine, such as has been re- 
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cently patented by Mr. Talbot. The force of 
steam not being in this case applicable as a pro- 
pelling power, if that of gun-cotton should not be 
found available, we must seek in another direction 
for a motive power, which, with a small weight, 
gives an intense force. The great object of the 
inventor will evidently be to get rid of a heavy 
incumbrance, such as a steam-boiler, and to con- 
fine his machine within the most narrow limits 
possible as to space and weight. The use of gun 
cotton in lieu of steam would certainly reduce the 
size and weight of the machinery, as far as we can 
reasonably hope to reduce it. Our propelling ma- 
chinery would then, in short, be a steam-engine 
working without water, without a boiler, and with 
but a very small weight of fuel; but until this 
substance has been successfully applied as a mo- 
tive power, its application to ballooning must, of 
course, be mere conjecture. 

There can be no doubt that if a motive power 
fit for the purpose could be found, some form of 
propeller would soon be invented capable of apply- 
ing this power with good effect in the propulsion 
of balloons. The numerous experiments which 


have been made during the last few years with 
submerged propellers applied to steam-vessels make 
it certain that a similar form of propeller might be 
applied to balloons with a fair chance of a success- 
ful result, if only a moderate velocity be required. 
We have ourselves seen a model balloon, furnished 
with a screw propeller worked by clockwork, per- 


form in a satisfactory manner in a small room, the 
air being still. The employment of a propelling 
power applied to the car of a balloon would, how- 
ever, experience a difficulty of a peculiar nature, 
which presents itself in all balloon experiments. 
This is the constant though slow rotation of a bal- 
loon round its vertical axis. The use of the guide 
rope, which we shall presently describe, almost, 
if not entirely, destroys the tendency to rotation ; 
but one effect of the guide-rope is to retard the 
motion of the balloon, while the object of the 
employment of a propelling force is, of course, to 
increase the velocity of the balloon, so that the 
contemporaneous employment of a propelling force 
and the guide-rope is searcely feasible ; but until, 
by some alteration in the form of balloons, or by 
the application of some mechanical contrivance 
destined to that effect, the tendency of a balloon 
to rotate round its vertical axis be destroyed, the 
application of propelling machinery to balloons can 
be followed but by little or no useful effect. 

The want of success attending the early attempts 
at guiding balloons appears to have deterred adven- 
turers from repeating these experiments, or devis- 
ing new methods for effecting this object; and 
since the beginning of the present century nothing 
of practical utility has been tried. However, Mr. 
C. Green, whom we have already had occasion to 
mention, has broached an idea which appears to 
be in the right direction, and which will possibly, 
when modified, be found to be feasible. Mr. 
Green having remarked, during his numerous bal- 
loon voyages, that at various heights above the 
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earth he met with currents of air which carried 
him in a direction different from that in which the 
wind was blowing at the time of starting, con- 
ceived the idea, that if it be possible to keep a 
balloon at a constant elevation above the surface of 
the earth, advantage might be taken of this circum- 
stance, for, by increasing or diminishing the alti- 
tude of the balloon, a current of air might be found 
to carry the aeronaut in any direction he might 
desire. It has, indeed, been long known that the 
wind, observed at the surface of the earth, does 
not blow in the same direction with the currents 
of air moving at some distance from the earth. 
This phenomenon occurs not only in our latitudes, 
but also in the regions of the trade-winds; and 
several observers, amongst them Sir James Ross, 
in his recent voyage, have noticed, when in the 
trades, small clouds moving at a considerable height 
above the sea, in a direction contrary to that of 
the trade-winds. It is obvious that, if it be true, 
that at some height or other above the earth we 
may find a wind blowing in any given direction, 
and supposing we can cause the ballooon to remain 
invariably at the same height, we might be enabled 
to move a balloon in any direction, merely by 
ascending or descending until a current of air hav- 
ing the required direction is met with. 

Various methods of causing the balloon to re- 
main at an invariable height may, doubtless, be 
supposed ; but the one actually in use, namely, 
that of discharging gas or ballast according as it 
may be necessary to check a tendency of the bal- 
loon to rise or fall, is of very limited application, 
for the quantity of ballast and gas which can be 
employed in this manner is very smal]. The power 
of varying the elevation, or remaining at the same 
height, would be greatly extended by the use of 
condensed or liquefied gas ; a small receiver, con- 
taining liquid coal-gas, might be taken up in the 
car, and being connected with the balloon by a 
tube and stop-cock, the aeronaut would be able, 
by the simple opening of the stop-cock, to permit 
the entrance into the balloon of a large quantity of 
gas. There would undoubtedly be a few practical 
difficulties in its application, but none such as 
could not be readily overcome ; and the danger 
attending the use of gas in this form is but slight, 
liquefied gas having been in common use for some 
years past for lighting apartments and railway 
carriages in France. 

Mr. Green,* however, proposes a method very 
different from the above. He supposes the aero- 
naut furnished with a rope of sufficient length te 
reach from the balloon, when in the desired cur- 
rent of air, to the earth ; one portion of the rope 
resting on and trailing along the surface of the 
earth or sea, as the case may be, while the other 
end is attached to the balloon or car. If the bal- 
loon, from the effects of the sun’s rays on it, rise 
to a greater elevation, a corresponding length of 


*To Mr. Green belongs, we believe, rather the merit of 
having revived this project than of having invented it. 
The first mention of a contrivance is m the “ Aero- 
paidia” of Baldwin, and the invention was made by him 
about the end of the last century. 











rope will be raised off the surface of the ground 
and supported in the air; and in the same way, 
if the balloon sink, an additional length of rope will 
be plunged in the water or dragged along the earth. 
The result will be, that in the one case the same 
effect will be produced as if an additional quantity 
of ballast were added to, or a small volume of gas 
allowed to escape from the balloon; in the other, 
the effect will be similar to that of the discharge 
of ballast from the balloon. It is evident that by 
this contrivance the balloon will remain at nearly 
the same height from the ground, the effect of any 
expansion or contraction of the gas created by in- 
crease or decrease of the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air being counteracted by the alteration 
in the weight which the balloon has to support, 
and that without any loss of either ballast or gas. 
This method, however, could scarcely be practica- 
ble, except at sea, on account of the damage and 
difficulty its employment would occasion by the 
entanglement of the rope in trees and buildings ; 
but at sea no difficulty arising from these circum- 
stances could be experienced, and the experiment 
is certainly one well worth a trial. At great 
elevations above the earth, the weight of the rope 
would also become so considerable as to require 
for its support a large portion of the ascending 
power of any balloon. 

One thing is clear, that the friction of the rope 
on the earth or in the water, would occasion a 
degree of resistance sufficient to retard in some 
degree the speed of the balloon; and this would 
lead us to hope that this plan being adopted, it 
would be found possible to guide or steer balloons. 
We have already observed, that to guide or steer 
balloons, it will be necessary to find out some 
method of creating a relative velocity between the 
balloon and the wind which impels it ; or, in other 
words, we must arrange matters so that the bal- 
loon move either slower or more rapidly than the 
wind. Now this is effected by the proposed guide- 
rope of Mr. Green; and we may observe, that 
sailors are sometimes compelled to resort to a 
similar artifice in order to obtain steerage-way on 
a vessel. 

This artifice in navigation is termed ‘* kedging,’”’ 
and is employed when a vessel is floating down a 
stream or river when there is no wind. Under 
such circumstances a vessel would be in constant 
danger of being run on shore, unless steerage-way 
could be got on the vessel. This is effected in 
the following manner :—It is well known that an 
anchor holds the ground more or less firmly ac- 
cording as its distance from the vessel is greater 
or less ; and when the anchor is immediately under 
the ship’s bows, it has very little orno hold. Now, 
supposing a vessel be in a tideway with no sails 
set, to obtain steerage-way, the anchor is allowed 
to trail along the ground under the bows of the 
vessel, the cable being hove down until nearly 
vertical ; and the resistance thus opposed to the 
motion of the vessel through the water is found 
sufficient to give a relative motion between the 
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vessel and the water sufficiently great to enable the 
vessel to be steered. 

The artifice above briefly described evidently 
bears a striking resemblance to the guide-rope of 
Mr. Green, and we think that an attempt at steer- 
ing balloons, made in conjunction with the use of 
the guide-rope, would be suceessful. Of course 
some practical difficulties would be found to exist, 


and the form and arrangement of the steering ap- \ 


paratus would be a subject for great consideration. 
Some difficulty would also be met with from the 
rotation of the balloon on its vertical axis. 

At sea, where this idea holds out great hopes 
of success, the lower end of the guide-rope should 
be attached to a small boat, or float, which would 
increase the resistance, and give additional steer- 
age-way. 

The difficulties of steering balloons would then 
be found, we think, to be far from insuperable. 
The rotation of a balloon about its vertical axis 
would likewise be found a considerable obstacle to 
the use of any propelling power, since the rota- 
tory motion of the balloon would cause the direc- 
tion of the propelling force to change at each 
instant. A balioon always rotates in this manner, 
but its rotation is slow, and the fact is not at once 
perceptible, and only apparent on regarding fixedly 
an object, such as a cloud, at some distance from 
the spectator, when the position of the observer is 
soon found to change. It is possible, that were a 
form other than the spherical one usually adopted 
given to the balloon, this motion of rotation might 
be very much diminished, if not altogether avoided. 

For a considerable period after the invention of 
the balloon, hopes were entertained that it would 
prove a valuable instrument of scientific research, 
as well as a rapid and useful mode of locomotion. 
Unfortunately, the scientific value of the invention 
has proved to be of as little importance as its com- 
mercial worth. Notwithstanding the considerable 
period which has now elapsed since the invention 
of balloons, and although, in this country, during 
part of the year, balloon ascents have become of 
almost daily occurrence, but few scientific facts and 
results have been furnished by observations made 
during balloon voyages. In fact, scientific obser- 
vations have rarely been thought of during balloon 
expeditions; ascents being commonly made by 
unscientific adventurers for the sake of gain, and to 
amuse a gaping crowd, and not with a scientific 
object. But during each ascent in this country in 
the course of the last few years, had there been 
made only a small number of observations, a cor- 
responding observation being always made at the 
same instant at the surface of the earth, a large 
mass of facts would have accummulated, from the 
discussion of which important general principles 
might have been discovered by analysts. 

The science of meteorology especially might 
receive a great impulse from investigations carried 
on in balloons, and the law of the decrease of tem- 
perature on ascending from the surface of the earth, 
and the hygrometrical and electrical state of the 
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atmosphere at various heights could be readily 
determined. 

The most important aerial voyages which have 
been undertaken expressly for scientific purposes, 
are those by M. Gay-Lussac, on the 23rd of August, 
and the 15th of September, 1804, in the first of 
which he was accompanied by M. Biot. The 
principal facts demonstrated by the experiments 
performed during these two ascents, was the iden- 
tity of the chemical constitution of the atmosphere 
at the greatest height above the level of the ocean 
yet attained by man, with that of the air at the 
surface of the earth. In the last ascent made by 
M. Gay-Lussac, in which this distinguished chemist 
was unaccompanied by any person, part of the 
apparatus carried up by the aeronaut consisted of 
two flasks, from which the air had been exhausted 
till the mercury stood at 1-20th of an inch. These 
flasks were, of course, furnished with stop-cocks ; 
and upon trial before the voyage took place, it was 
found that when exhausted to the above extent the 
vacuum was still preserved, so perfect was the 
workmanship, after the lapse of eight days. One 
of these flasks was filled with air at the height of 
21,460 feet, the other at 21,790 above the surface 
of the earth ; and, upon analysis at the Polytechnic 
School, the proportions of oxygen and nitrogen 
were found to be exactly the same as at the sur- 
face of the earth. 

The other principal observations made during 
these two voyages related to the intensity of the 
magnetic force at various heights. It was soon 
found that observations with the dipping needle 
were impracticable ; and recourse was had simply 
to the method of counting the duration of the 
vibrations of a needle suspended in the ordinary 
manner, with its axis in a horizontal position. 
These observations were attended, however, with 
considerable difficulty, owing to the slow rotation 
of the balloon about its vertical axis; and it was 
only by seizing the period of quiescence between 
the conclusion of the rotation of the balloon in one 
direction and the commencement of its rotation in 
the opposite direction, that the observations could 
be made in a satisfactory manner. The result of 
numerous trials, and especially of those made by 
M. Gay-Lussac in his last voyage, when additional 
precautions for securing accuracy in the observa- 
tions were employed, led to the conclusion that the 
time of vibration of the magnetic needle, at various 
heights above the earth, is identical with that at 
the surface of the earth. 

As an example of the results arrived at, we may 
mention, that at an altitude of 9,950 feet, twenty 
oscillations of the needle were performed in 83 sec- 
onds, the time required to make the same number 
at the surface of the earth having previously been 
found to be 84.33 seconds. This, however, would 
give a diminution in the mean time of vibration of 
only .066 seconds, and the greater number of 
observations made did not show so greata differ- 
ence either way. 

The great difficulty attending the performance 
of these experiments, and the small number of 
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observations, not more than six or seven, that it 
was possible to make at any one time, would of 
course render the limits of error of observation 
rather wide; and on the discussion of the whole 
of the observations made, it was found that the 
difference in the time of vibration, at various 
heights, was in reality inappreciable, what differ- 
ence was found to exist being assigned as error on 
the part of the observer. It was hence concluded, 
perhaps rather hastily, that the force of magnetic 
attraction had not varied or diminished at any height 
to which the aeronauts had attained. The obser- 
vations appear to have been made with remarkable 
care and correctness, and seem in every respect 
worthy to be relied on; the conclusion, however, 
deduced from them by MM. Gay-Lussac and Biot 
is undoubtedly incorrect. It was not known to 
these distinguished philosophers, although the fact 
had been long suspected, that the intensity of the 
magnetic force increases as the temperature de- 
creases ; and it so happens, that in the experi- 
ments of these savans the diminution of the force 
of magnetic attraction caused by the elevation of 
the needle above the earth, was nearly balanced 
by the increased intensity arising from the dimi- 
nution of temperature, which was very considerable, 
at the heights at which their observations were 
made. It was this circumstance which led them 
into error, and the experiments are thus in perfect 
accordance with the present theory of terrestrial 
magnetism; they, however, offer a degree of 
interest, which would make it desirable to repeat 
them whenever an opportunity offers. 

The last balloon-expedition of M. Gay-Lussac 
is likewise remarkable for the determination, by 
barometrical measurement, of the greatest altitude 
which has hitherto been measured by the barome- 
ter; in fact, the limit reached on this occasion is 
probably the highest yet attained by man above the 
level of the sea. At the moment of starting from 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers at ten 
o’clock in the morning of the 10th of September, 
the barometer stood at 30.66 inches, the thermom- 
eter indicating 82 Fahrenheit. The extreme point 
to which the barometer fell appears to have been 
12.95 inches, the thermometer at the same time 
marking 14.9; numbers which give, according to 
the formula employed, a height of 23,040 feet, or 
nearly four miles and a half above the level of the 
ocean. 

With respect, however, to the above barometri- 
cal observations, it must be remembered that 
barometrical measurements of heights, always 
regarded with some degree of doubt, must now, 
if great accuracy be required, be discarded alto~ 
gether when made at heights at all approaching 
the above, where a given weight of atmospheric 
air was found to occupy nearly double the space 
which it filled at the surface of the eaxth, The 
law of Mariotte, so long held to be one. of the fun- 
damental laws of physics, regarded almost as an 
axiom, and on the truth of which the. correctness 
of the ordinary formule for the determination of 
heights by the barometer repeses, but rendered 
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doubtful, some twenty years back, by the experi-| descent of the rack being uniform, the platinum 


ments of Despretz, has been recently proved to be 
altogether incorrect by Regnault, who has con- 
firmed and extended the results of his predecessor. 

The law, then, that gases occupy spaces in- 
versely as the pressures, not being the true expres- 
sion of the expansibility of gases, it follows 
necessarily that the ordinary formule based on this 
fictitious law, being merely empirical, cannot be 
expected to give results of great accuracy when 
applied to so delicate a question as the measure- 
ment of great heights. 

Experiments with captive balloons have been in 
preparation for a considerable time, under the 
superintendence of a committee composed of sev- 
eral of the most distinguished members of the 
British Association. These experiments have 
been undertaken principally with a view to deter- 
mine the law of the decrease of the temperature 
of the air at various elevations above the ground, 
but the apparatus employed can be readily applied 
to the wetbulb thermometer, now always used in 
hygrometrical observations. The balloon used, 
having but a small weight to carry, is very small, 
being only eighteen feet in diameter, and twenty- 
five feet high. An apparatus called a telegraph- 
thermometer, the use of which is to telegraph to 
the observer the temperature of the air surrounding 
the balloon, is attached to the car, and correspond- 
ing observations of the temperature are made on 
the ground, where the observer is placed. The 
so-called telegraph-thermometer, which we believe 
is the invention of Professor Wheatstone, is an 
ingenious mechanical contrivance, of the nature of 
which the following description will give an idea. 

By means of a small clock-movement, a vertical 
rack is made to ascend and descend regularly in 
six minutes, three minutes being occupied in the 
ascent, and three in the descent. To the rack is 
attached a platinum wire, which moves within the 
tube of a thermometer. This wire travels in its 
ascent and descent through a space equal to 28° 
of the thermometric scale, and may be adjusted so 
as to pass over any 28° of the range. The balloon 
is moored to the ground by a single cord, around 
which are wormed two copper wires carefully 
covered with silk. The extremity of one of these 
wires is in connection with the mercury in the bulb 
of the thermometer, and that of the other wire is 
connected with the wire carried by the rack. The 
two lower extremities of the wires are connected 
together on the ground, and in the wire whose end 
is connected with the mercury in the thermometer, 
a sensible galvanometer is placed, a single small 
voltaic circuit being introduced in the course of the 
other wire. Matters being thus arranged, so long 
as the platinum wire in the tube is not in contact 
with the mercury the needle of the galvanometer 
will not be deflected, but it will deviate from its 
zero point as soon as the contact takes place, and 
remain deflected until the contact is again broken. 
The clock beating half-seconds, and the ascent and 





wire is, of course, carried through the 360th part 
of its range in each half-second, and a distinct 
observation is given for each beat of the clock. 
If, therefore, an observer, stationed on the ground, 
count the beats of a pendulum, beating in unison 
with the balloon clock, and likewise note the 
instant at which the needle of the galvanometer is 
deflected, the temperature marked by the ther- 
mometer in the car of the balloon may be readily 
deduced, and even if the rates of the chronometer 
vary, a correction for this can easily be made. 

The practical difficulties attending these exper- 
iments have been found to be so great, that 
although two or three years have elapsed since the 
appointment of the committee charged with the 
making of these experiments, no report has yet 
been laid before the association. 

These difficulties are, however, not altogether 
insuperable, and it is hoped that they have been by 
this time surmounted; and when an extended 
series of observations made in this manner, under 
satisfactory circumstances, shall have been con- 
cluded, results of interest and importance will 
doubtless be obtained. The heights, however, to 
which these observations can be extended must of 
course be limited; and in repeating experiments 
such as those of M. Gay-Lussac, recourse must be 
had to a balloon unmoored, floating freely in the 
atmosphere, and capable of supporting the observer 
and his instruments. Such experiments are of so 
costly and hazardous a nature as to deter most pri- 
vate individuals from attempting them ; and it is 
only under the auspices of the government, or such 
a body as the British Association, that we can 
hope for a series of balloon experiments, made 
with the necessary care, and under a sufficiently 
wide range of circumstances, to ensure the perfect 
safety of the employment of them in physics. 
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Tuov art no slave, albeit thy hands are bound. 
I would we were, even as thou art, freed ! 
The insolent comment of the gazers round 
Thy heart.is poised too far away to heed. 
The shade of sadness, o’er thy patience cast, 
Neither accuses Heaven nor chides at man. 
Thou waitest till this lot be over-past, 
As only those whose hearts are holden, can. 
Thy woman’s beauty, robbed of sheltering vest, 
Makes solitude in the rude market place, 
As if a spirit stood there, manifest, 
Vouchsafing to our eyes a perfect grace. 
Thy head is bowed, but not with shame or fear. 
e Present lays no iron hand on thee ; 
The Past, the Eternal Future, stand too near. 
Motionless, fettered, naked, thou art free, 
Clothed on with chastity ; and waiting there, 
The thing that God appointeth thou wilt bear , 
Holy and lovely, as a lily stands 
Bearing fresh dew from His baptizing hands. 
New York, Feb. 10, 1848. 
Daily Advertiser. 
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From the Examiner. 
The Princess; aMedley. By Aurrep Tennyson. 
Moxon.* 

No poem should be judged decisively at a first 
reading—but this new poem of Mr. Tennyson’s 
least of all. It is cast in a form which few read- 
ers will take kindly to. Nevertheless, let them 
read on—and again. It is not unsafe to begin 
with a little aversion, where love lies waiting for 

ou. 

: Not the least interesting question raised by this 
book is whether or not Mr. Tennyson has shown 
an advance of power. We think he has. No 
luckless poet has been more pelted with his lau- 
rels, but not always considerately. We are con- 
tent that he should leave unsurpassed the mere 
verbal melody, the lyrical sweetness, of his first 
utterances in song; since he has far overpassed 
that circle of the sensuous which appeared to 
bound him at the first. His sense of the beautiful 
could never have been more luscious, gorgeous, 
delicate, than seventeen years ago; but it has 
become chastened, and is less alloyed. Mind and 
heart have come up with ear and eye. Enlarged 
views, increased knowledge, powers in all respects 
maturing, show the unwearied student. Take the 
versification of the poem before us, and (making 
allowance for some wilfully prosaic lines) say if 
ail that in that respect has won most admiration 
for Mr. Tennyson be not here in sustained com- 
pleteness. Sweetness and music have found vari- 
ety and strength. The same instrument is giving 
forth a more quiet fulness and depth of sound. 
Thought, feeling, and expression, are balanced 
with happier and more finished results. Sometimes 
we object to what seems an echo from the days 
of Elizabeth’s great men; but it is such only as 
could have reached us through a man of kindred 
greatness. We will not say that the poem is not 
irregular, even clumsy, in its structure ; but it is 
built of gold. Nor, whatever may be objected to 
its plan, can it be urged that the foundations are 
lofty and the erection mean. The poet has 
avoided that error. He lays down a very humble 
ground-work, with whatever ambition he may 
aspire to rise above it. 

The poem is really what the poet calls it, a 
Medley ; being a summer's tale told after the fash- 
ion of a Christinas game by a “‘ set’’ of college 
students. Assembled in the summer vacation at 
an old English country house, the home of one of 
them, whose sister Lilia * 


(‘* A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her—’’) 


laughs at their college talk, and threatens them 
with a college of her own to which men shall not 
be suffered to approach, 





% one said smiling ‘ Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls could change their — and flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans 
And sweet-girl graduates in thar golden hair ? " 


* Reprinted by W. D. Ticknor & Co., Boston. 





and out of such laughing talk the story springs. 
It is to be of the character of the scene that sur- 
rounds them, and to suit the time and place. 

But the story-tellers are sitting at a luncheon 
** silver-set,’’ among the old Gothic ruins in the 
park ; the broken statue of an old feudal ancestor 
is propped up nigh them, gayly enrobed with Lilia’s 
silken scarf; on the lawn of the modern Greek- 
built mansion beyond, the members of the institute 
of the neighboring borough are holding happy hol- 
iday with their children, putting science into 
sport ; and to suit all this, and take up the talk 
of college, what other than a Medley should the 
story be? 

A princess is its heroine, and a prince who had 
been betrothed to her in childhood is supposed to 
tell it. The old regal fathers (a brace of kingly 
portraits very perfectly contrasting the easiness and 
the wilfulness of kings) have a compact that their 
children shall wed ; but the girl opposes it as she 
approaches womanhood, prevails on her father to 
give her his summer palace and gardens on the 
border between the two kingdoms, and, penetrated 
with man’s injustice and impelled by the counsels 


| of two ladies of her court, has founded a college 


for women there, to redress past centuries of her 
sex’s wrong. The prince’s father, with help of 
some hundred thousand men, is for bringing her to 
the altar in “‘ a whirlwind ;”’ but the prince, loving 
her already from her portrait, prefers with two 
companions to follow her, and try to win entrance 
to her college. They disguise themselves as girls, 
it being death for men to enter. All these details 
are charmingly given, and our dry summary does 
them no justice. 

Then comes the action of the poem, and the 
grave sweet purpose that lies hidden beneath its 
burlesque peeps out and shows itself. Thus they 
find the head of the college : 


‘¢ —- at a board by tome and paper sat, 
With two tame leopards couched beside her 
throne, 
All beauty com in a female form, 
The princess ; liker to the inhabitant 
Of some clear planet close upon the sun, 
Than our man’s earth; such eyes were in her 


head, 
And so much grace and power, breathing down 
From over her arched brows, with every turn 
Lived thro’ her to the tips of her long hands, 
And to her feet.” 


Nor is the stately grandeur of her welcome 
unworthy of that picture of herself : 


‘*« We give you welcome: not without redound 
Of fame and profit unto yourselves ye come, 
The first fruits of the stranger: aftertime, 

And that full voice which circles round the grave 
Will rank you nobly, mingled up with me.’ ”’ 


Her two chief tutors are her two counsellors, 
Lady Blanche and Lady Psyche. The first is a 
dreadful old blue with a charming little daughter 
Melissa : 


‘* A rosy blonde, and in a college gown 
hat clad her like an April daffodilly 
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(Hex mother’s color) with her lips apart, 
And all her thoughts as fair within her eyes 
As bottom agates seem to wave and float 

In crystal currents of clear morning seas ;’’) 


—and the second is a pretty young widow with a 
babe “‘a double April old,’’ who is jn fact the 
sister of one of the prince’s companions. To her 
lecture room the three (supposed) tall young 
northern damsels are assigned, where 


‘* Sat along the forms, like morning doves 
That sun their milky bosoms on the thatch, 
A patient range of pupils ;’’ 


amid whom they take their place, and listen to the 
lecture. This, we are bound to say, is admirable. 
Herschel, making allowance for disputed points in 
the nebular theory, could not have beat Lady 
Psyche at— 


*** This world was once a fluid haze of light, 
Till toward the centre set the starry ti 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets ;’”’ 


nor is she less a match for a Whewell or a Sewell 
when she runs with zest through “all the ungra- 
cious past,”’ and at each dark step of its ill-acted 
history assails ‘‘the gray preéminence of man.” 
Still higher and higher with her theme she rises, 
till it exalts her into a prophetess of that future 
which they will have the power to make. 


‘* Everywhere 

Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life, 
Two plummets dropt for one to sound the abyss 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind : 
Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more : 
And everywhere the broad and bounteous earth 
Should bear a double growth of those rare souls, 
Poets, ny thoughts enrich the blood of the 

world.”’ 


A classic lecture follows : 


(‘ Rich in sentiment, 
With scraps of thundrous Epic lilted out 
By violet-hooded doctors, elegies 
And quoted odes, and jewels five-words-long 
That on the stretch’d iorebéer of all Time 
Sparkle forever.’’) 


And then comes Hall. You see them passing in 
among the columns to dinner, 


‘* Pacing staid and still 
By twos and threes, till all from end to end 
ith beauties every shade of brown and fair, 
In colors gayer than the morning mist, 


The long hall glittered like a bed of flowers ;”” 


and after Hall you follow them to the gardens, 


seeing pictures of the evening idleness of each ; 
and then 


** When day 
Drooped, and the chapel tinkled, mixt with those 
Six hundred maidens clad in purest white, 
Before two streams of light from wall to wall, 
While the great organ almost burst his pipes, 
Groaning for power, and rolling thro’ the court 





A long melodious thunder to the sound 

Of solemn psalms, and silver litanies, __ 
The work of Ida, to call down from heaven 
A blessing on her labors for the world.” 


—aAnd so ends the college day. 

We cannot of course follow the story out in the 
same detail, but the reader must come with us or. 
a day’s country excursion with the princess, who 
invites the three new students as a master might 
three freshmen to dinner. When they have 
reached a fitting spot they pitch their tent of 
satin, 

** Elaborately wrought 

With fair Corinna’s srisnigh ; here & stood, 

Engirt with many a florid maiden-cheek, 

The woman-conqueror ; woman conquered there 

The bearded vietor of ten-thousand hymns, 

And all the men mourned at his side ;’’) 


—and after fruit and wine, music is called for, and 
a maiden sings. The song is not pleasing to the 
princess. Its luxurious sadness is not of heroic 
temper, nor does its yearning affection sort with 
college aspirations. But therefore is it the finer 
manifestation of the poet’s art. From out its 
dreamy lingering music rises so much of the very 
soul of gentleness and womanhood, that, in its 
heavenly tenderness and sweetness, colleges and 
professors fade far away. Asa piece of writing 
it is not to be excelled, even in the wonderful mel- 
odies of Tennyson (unless it be by a pastoral on 
Love’s home which occurs at the close of the 
poem) : 
‘* * Tears, idle tears, 1 know not what they mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 


‘** Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


*** Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half awakened birds 
To dying ears, unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly sa Temuing square ; 
So sad, se strange, the days are no more. 


‘* * Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more.’ ”’ 


The discovery of the prince and his companions 
follows hard upon this, but we cannot dwell on its 
details. In the confusion which ensues he is the 
means of saving the life of the princess, but this 
in no respect abates her wrath and scorn. There 
is flight and capture, and the offenders are threat- 
ened with death. ‘Then comes upon the scene a 
counter-threatening from the prince's father, who 
has suddenly made descent upon the father of the 
princess ; and exaggerated rumors, and fears of 
armed men, and numberless undistinguishable 
dreads, take possession of the college. 
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‘‘ ___. There rose 
A hubbub in the court of half the maids 
Gathered together ; from the illumined hall 
Long lanes of splendor slanted o’er a press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes, 
And rainbow robes, and gems and gemlike eyes, 
And gold and golden heads ; they to and fro 
Fluctuated, as flowers in storm, some red, some 


pale, 
All open-mouthed, all gazing to the light, 
Some crying there was an army in the land, 
And some that men were in the very walls, 
And some they cared not; till a clamor grew 
As of a new-world Babel, woman-built, 
And worse-confounded : high above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace. 


** Not peace, she looked, the head ; but rising up 
Robed in the long night of her deep hair, so 
To the open window moved, remaining there 
Fizt like a beacon tower above the waves 
Of tempest, when the crimson-rolling eye 
lares ruin, and the wild sea-birds on the light 
Dash themselves dead. She stretched her arms 
and called 
Across the tumult and the tumult fell.” 


This is solid, noble writing. The epic calm- 
ness of that last half line is masterly indeed. But 
from the midst of the silence the voice of Ida is 
heard again. In vain, with passionate fervor, the 
prince pleads his cause ; in vain the two lady tu- 
tors, who had discovered the masquing before the 
princess did, and been induced to conceal it, sue 
against dismissal: Ida drives them forth with res- 
olute scorn, separating Lady Psyche from her 
babe, and retaining the child for companion and 
comforter. The poet’s art and insight are shown 
in such traits as these. The woman is the woman 
still, and can as little disguise herself completely 
as the prince or his associates. 

But now the scene shifts to the camp upon the 
borders, where, as in a romance by Scott or a 
picture by Maclise, 


‘¢ ____. The two old kings 
Began to wag their baldness up and down, 
The fresh young captains flashed their glittering 
teeth, 
The huge bush-bearded barons heaved and blew, 
And slain with laughter rolled the gilded squire.” 


War is here thirsted for by the prince’s father, 
who protests that in no other fashion should a man 
hope to win a girl's affections : 


(‘** Tut, you know them not, the girls : 
They prize hard knocks and to be won by force. 
Boy, there ’s no rose that’s half so dear to them 
As he that does the thing they dare not do, 
Breathing and sounding beauteous battle, comes 
With the air of the trumpet round him, and leaps in 
Among the women, snares them by the score 
womans, at flustered, wins, tho’ dashed with 

deat 
He reddens what he kisses.’ ’’) 


but the prince will not have war. Ida is neverthe- 
less obdurate, and finds armed advocates and war- 
riors to espouse her cause, in her stalwart brother 
Arac and his captains— 





(‘* Anon to meet us lightly pranced 
Three captains out; nor ever had I seen 
Such thews of men: the midmost and the highest 
Was Arac: all about his motion clung 
The shadow of his sister, as the beam 
Of the east, that played upon them, made them 

glance 

Like those three stars of the airy giant’s zone, 
That glitter burnished by the frosty dark :”’) 


indignant at the invasion of their kingdom. A 
tourney of fifty knights from either side is at length 
proposed for settlement of the matters in dispute ; 
and this being gallantly fought upon a plain within 
sight of the college walls, the prince is left for 
dead upon the field, and the brothers of the princess, 
themselves with others wounded, are declared the 
victors. ‘Then are the college gates burst open, 
and crowds of girls with Ida at their head seen 
issuing forth— 
** Anon 

Thro’ the open field into the lists they wound 

Timorously ; and as the leader of the herd 

That holds a stately fretwork to the sun 

And followed up by a hundred airy does, 

Steps with a tender foot, light as on air, 

The lovely, lordly creature floated on 

To where her wounded brethren lay ; there stayed ; 

Knelt on one knee—the child on one—and prest 

Their hands, and called them dear deliverers, 

And warriors, and immortal names, 

And said, ‘ You shall not lie in the tents but here, 

And nursed by those for whom you fougiit, and 


served 
With female hands and hospitality.’ ’’ 


So can she only celebrate her triumph by yield- 
ing what it had professed to win. As charmingly 
is this executed as conceived. Victory is gained : 
but in her hands it is useless, save as a means of 
gentle ministration; and, warmed by woman’s 
angel offices, the woman’s nature can play the 
Amazon no more. The prince is nursed and tended 
by Ida till she loves him. And love then shows 
greater than the knowledge she would have put in 
its place ; for knowledge, as mere power, is noth- 
ing, whereas love is truth, embracing all that 
makes knowledge worth aspiring for. Thus the 
purpose of the poem is not to depreciate the intel- 
lectual or moral claims of women— 


{ The woman’s cause is man’s ; they rise or sink 
ogether, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free ; 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 

The shining steps of nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to the goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands— 

If she be small, slight natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow ?’’) 


but to give them their just direction ; and its moral 
is uttered in these beautiful, most majestic, most 
musical words : 


‘¢ For woman is not undevelopt man 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference : 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
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He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews. that w the 
world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care ; 

More as the double-natured each : 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words ; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of time, 

Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 

ne harvest, sowing the to-be, 

Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other ev’n as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 
calm: 


Then springs the crowning race of humankind.”’ 


The princess yields, and the poem ends with 
their betrothment. 
** My bride, 
My wife, my life. O we will walk this world, 
oked in all exercise of noble end, 
And so thro’ those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows.”’ 


Before we close the volume, or proceed to speak, 
briefly as we may, of its impression as an entire 
poetic work, let us cull some special beauties 
more, suited to what scanty space remains to us, 
from among the star-like clusters that sparkle 
through its pages. 

A PERFECT WOMAN. 
** Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 

Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 

No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In angel instincts, breathing paradise, 

Interpreter between the gods and men, 

Who looked all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 

Too gross to tread, and al] male minds perforce 

Swayed to her from their orbits as they moved 

And girdled her with music.”’ 

IDA CHANGED BY LOVE. 


“From mine arms she rose 
Glowing all over noble shame ; and all 
Sa self slipt from her like a robe, 
And left her woman, \ovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with love, 
And down the streaming crystal dropt, and she 
Far-fleeted by the purple is sides, 
Naked, a double light in air and wave, 
For worship without end; nor end of mine, 
Stateliest, for thee *’’ 


That final turn is masterly; but the passage is 
altogether one of the most exquisite in the poem. 
A FINE SIMILE. 

** Down thro’ her limbs, a drooping languor wept ; 

Her head a little bent ; and on her mouth 
A doubtful smile dwelt like a clouded moon 
In a still water.” 
LADIES’ HAND-WRITING. 


‘*And I sat down and wrote, 
In such a hand as when a field of corn 
Bows all its ears before the roaring East.” 


THE COLLEGE PRIZE FOR METAPHYSICS. 


‘* * How,’ she cried, ‘ you love 
The metaphysics! read and earn our prize, 





A golden broach ; beneath an emerald plane 

Sits Diotema, teaching him that died 

Fhe meet our device ; wrought to the life ; 
rapt upon her subject, he on her.’”’ 


We hope that some master in the dainty art of 
gem-manufacture will lose no time in putting forth. 
that gem. The poet deserves the prize for sug- 
gesting the device. 
A NURSERY PICTURE. 
** We turn’d to go, but Cyril took the child, 
And held her round the knees against his waist, 
And blew the swoll’n cheek of a trumpeter, 
While ‘— watch’d them, smiling, and the 


Push’d her flat hand against his face and laugh’d.”’ 
THE HALL OF A MODERN ENGLISH MANSION. 
“* From vases in the hall 


Flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than their 
names, 

Grew side by side ; and on the pavement lay 

Carved stones of the Abbey-ruin in the e park, 

Huge Ammonites, and the first bones of Time ; 

And on the tables every clime and age 

Jumbled together ; celts and calumets, 

Claymore and snowshoe, toys in lava, fans 

Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 

Laborious orient ivory sphere in —— 

The cursed Malayan crease, and battle-clubs 

From the isles of palm ; and higher on the wails, 

Betwixt the monstrous horns of elk and deer, 

His own forefathers’ arms and armor hung.” 


The line there marked with italics is a poet’s line ; 
one of those charming toys of art with which the 
great artist condescends to amuse his invention. 
Its sounds is the thing described. The vowels 
wind round each other like the encircling bits of 
ivory. 
TRANSITORY GRIEFS OF YOUTH. 
sé 





For I was young, and one 
To whom the shadow of all mischance but came 
As night to him that sitting on a hill 
Sees the midsummer, midnight, Norway sun, 
Set into sunrise.” 

A WISH FOR THE TIME. 


“*T would the old god of war himself were dead, 
Forgotten, rusting on his iron hills, 
Rotting on some wild shore with ribs of wreck, 
Or like an old-world mammoth bulk’d in ice, 
Not to be molten out.” 


LOVE’S TEACHING. 
‘*T Jearnt more from her in a flash, 


Than if my brainpan were an empty hull, 
And every Muse tumbled a science in.”’ 


VILLAGERS IN THE GREAT MAN’S PARK. 


‘*A herd of boys with clamor bowl’d 
And the stump’d wicket ; babies roll’d about, 
Like tumbled fruit in grass ; and men and maids 
ee a country dance, and flew thro’ light 
And shadow, while the twangling violin 
Struck up with soldier-laddie, and overhead 
The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise with bees and breeze from end to end.”’ 
Now of the beauties of this new poem of Alfred 


Tennyson’s, we think there cannot be a doubt after 
what we have quoted. Everywhere we have traces 
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of the footsteps of a genuine poet, of a man of true 
and fervid genius. The flowers and the fruits of 
poetry are scattered round in tropical profusion. 
Fitly, and with beautiful decision, the finest words 
fall into the aptest places. The structure of the 
verse follows the thoughts as their echo. We 
have pictures in abundance, and in many styles. 
A severe simplicity sets off the wealthiest exuber- 
ance. The familiar and the lofty, the ideal and 
the homely, the comic and the tragic, run side by 
side, obedient to a master’s hand. There is also 
character, nicely conceived, subtly drawn forth, 
and sustained with dramatic exactness. In short, 
there is hardly an element of first-rate poetry 
which is not contained in the Princess. Yet the 
question remains whether or not it is a great poem, 
and we fear the answer must be a negative. Mr. 
Tennyson has more than redeemed his reputation ; 
has indeed materially advanced it; yet has failed 
to satisfy us. So exacting is a hearty admira- 
tion. 

We take the philosophy of his work to be thor- 
oughly sound, and not so superfluous as it may 
seem to some. Several very thoughtful and subtle 
questions are opened up in it; many truths evolved 
that profoundly affect us in our human relations ; 
many that concern not a little those social ills to 
which it supremely behoves the poet to apply his 
healing art, his ‘‘ medicinal gums.’”’ The idea, 
too, is thoroughly original. Mr. Tennyson’s 
learned ladies have no affinity to the savantes or 
the precieuses. The matter involved is altogether 
different. Few will be disposed to laugh at Lady 
Ida; rather, all will be ready with allegiance. 
Various and abundant as Mr. Tennyson’s raptures 
have been in honor of the Claribels, and Lilians, 
and Isabels, and Madelines, and Adelines, and 
Eleanores—glorious as his dreams of fair women 
always are—this poem in that respect surpasses 
all, and “‘ outdoes his former outdoings.” The 
ladies should vote him a testimonial. We, men, 
look poor beside them in the Princess. The col- 
lege fails but for a greater triumph, and the palace 
of love that springs up in its place has far fairer 
and more beautiful proportions. 

Still we say, what the poem contains is greater 
than the poem itself. Why should Mr. Tennyson 
have thrown all this intoa medley? He had some- 
thing serious to say—why graft it on burlesque? 
Some modesty there may be, but there is also some 
sense of weakness ; and neither, in Mr. Tennyson, 
were called for. Eminently, in the manliness of 
his thoughts, in the largeness of his view, and in 
his power of clothing the familiar in our human 
passions and affections ‘‘ with golden exhalations 
of the dawn,’’ he is worthy to be the poet of our 
time. Why does he not assume his mission * 
Why does he discredit it with trifling and with 
puerilities unworthy of himt The “set” for 
whom he too much writes at present, are not the 
world for whom he should be writing. In the 
Princess we have more decisive evidence of his 





an omen for the future. Its glorious promise has 
yet to be fulfilled. 





From a late London paper. 
THE FRENCH FRIGATE ‘“ PSYCHE.”’—A NEW 
SHELL. 


Wutte the invasion question is so much agi- 
tated, the following description of a novel French 
frigate, and a new missile with which she is armed, 
will be read with interest; it is from the Lisbon 
correspondent of the Times : 

** As much has been said at home of the won- 
derful capabilities of a French ship of war now in 
the Tagus, called the Psyche, commanded by 
Count Gourdon, I am glad to say that I have had 
an opportunity of discussing with persons well- 
informed on such subjects, who inspected her, the 
peculiarities of her construction and armament. 
The Psyche is not a steamer, as has been errone- 
ously stated ; she is simply a smart frigate of 40 
guns, as well manned and as well appointed as 
any vessel of the same class in the British navy. 
Though rated a 40-gun ship, she carries but 30 ; but 
these are of tremendous weight; the 22 on the 
main being all 84, and the eight on the upper deck 
being 32-pounders. These guns can be used in- 
differently for shell, round shot, or grape; but 
they are exclusively devoted in the Psyche for ex- 
periments on a concussion shell, which being a re- 
cent Gallic invention, is exclusively employed in 
the French service. The shell in question has no 
fuse, and it is perfectly harmless ; it passes a cer- 
tain distance through the air, with a certain degree 
of velocity. It ignites by concussion, and not by 
percussion ; and its chief destination and opera- 
tion is that of lodging in the matter aimed at, and 
of setting fire to it—though it should pierce the 
object, it will produce all the effects of an ordinary 
shell as it explodes. It is harmless until it gains 
a certain velocity, and it may be rolled on the floor 
or dropped from the upper to the lower deck with- 
out the least injury, and, even if it be broken in 
the fall, no mischief will ensue. The shell was 
invented by Captain Billette, of the French naval 
service, and it was actively used in 1844, at Mog- 
ador, with such terrific certainty that wherever it 
fell the town was instantly on fire. Persons in 
the habit of using it say that half-a-dozen lodging 
in the Howe, the Queen, or the Albion, would set 
the ship in a blaze the moment they struck the 
side, as each burrows in the wood, tears up all 
about it, and ignites everything with which each 
morse] of the contents comes in contact. There 
are neither mortars nor howitzers on board the 
Psyche; all her guns are fitted in the ordinary 
manner, as the shell to be effective requires no 
more elevation of the gun from whence it is dis- 
charged than an ordinary round shot. 

“The vast superiority of a frigate having all 
her main-deck guns 84-pounders, and firing 10-inch 
shells from each, is evident, but the admirers of 


powers for a sustained and solid exercise of poetry | the Psyche will not rest there, as they assert that 
than has heretofore been given. But it is yet only | she is more than a match for a line-of-battle ship. 
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When we shall see a British 60 or 80-gun ship 
allowing a French frigate to get within range 
without blowing her out of the water, we may be 
alarmed at the so much vaunted power of the 
Psyche. Still it is well to know that a French 
frigate, rated at 40 guns, carries no less than twen- 
ty-two 84-pounders on her main-deck, and eight 
32-pounders on her quarter-deck, and that half a 
dozen shot from them well placed are calculated 
to play destruction with an enemy of superior 
force, who does not commence by disabling her. 
Captain Billette, the inventor of the shell, died a 
few weeks since in the naval hospital at Paris. 
The secret of the new shell is known only to the 
proper department of the government ; the officers 
on board are unacquainted with it. All they know 
is that such articles are served out with other 
munitions of war, and that when they have wit- 
nessed the operation of the shell, the result has 
invariably been the same.” 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
MRS. SHELLEY.—BY GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


Mvcu as we hear of schools of authors, there 
has, properly speaking, been but one in British liter- 
ature—at least, within this century. There was 
never, for example, any such thing as a Lake school. 
A school supposes certain conditions and circum- 
stances which are not to be found among the poets 
referred to. It supposes, first of all, a common 
master. Now, the Lake poets had no common 
master, either among themselves or others. They 
owned allegiance neither to Shakspeare, nor Mil- 
ton, nor Wordsworth. Each stood near, but each 
stood alone, like the stars composing one of the 
constellations. A school, again, implies a common 
creed. But we have no evidence, external or in- 
ternal, that, though the poetical diction of the 
lakers bore a certain resemblance, their poet- 
ical creed was identical. Indeed, we are yet to 
learn that Southey had, of any depth or definitude, 
a poetical creed at all. A school, again, supposes 
a similar mode-of training. But how different the 
erratic education of Coleridge, from the slow, 
solemn, silent degrees by which, without noise of 
hammer or edge-tool, arose, like the ancient tem- 
ple, the majestic structure of Wordsworth’s mind ! 
A school, besides, implies such strong and striking 
resemblance as shall serve to overpower the specific 
differences between the writers who compose it. 
But we are mistaken if the dissimilarities between 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey be not as 
great as the points in which they agree. Take, 
for example, the one quality of speculative intellect. 
That, in the mind of Coleridge, was restless, dis- 
contented, and daring—in Wordsworth, still, col- 
lected, brooding perpetually over narrow but pro- 
found depths—in Southey, almost totally quiescent. 
The term Lake school, in short, applied at first in 
derision, has been retained, principally because it 
is convenient—nay, suggests a pleasing image, 
and gives both the public and the critics ‘‘ glimpses, 


that do make them less forlorn,” of the blue peaks | 





of Helvellyn and Skiddaw, and of the blue waters 
of Derwent and Windermere. 

The Cockney school was, if possible, a misnomer 
more absurd—striving, as it did, in vain to include, 
within one term, three spirits so essentially distinct 
as Hazlitt, Keats, and Leigh Hunt—the first a 
stern metaphysician, who had fallen into a hopeless 
passion for poetry ; the second, the purest speci- 
men of the ideal—a ball of beautiful foam, ‘‘ cut 
off from the water,’’ and not adopted by the air ; 
the third, a fine tricksy medium between the poet 
and the wit, half a sylph and half an Ariel, now 
hovering round a lady’s curl, and now stirring the 
fiery tresses of the sun—a fairy fluctuating link, 
connecting Pope with Shelley. We need not be 
at pains to cut out into little stars the Blackwood 
constellation, or dwell on the differences between 
a Wilson, a Lockhart, and a James Hogg. 

One school, however, there has appeared within 
the last fifty years, answering to all the character- 
istics we have enumerated, namely, the Godwin 
school, who, by a common master—the old man 
eloquent himself—a common philosophical as well 
as poetical belief, common training, that of warfare 
with society, and many specific resemblances in 
manner and style, are proclaimed to be one. This 
cluster includes the names of William Godwin, 
Mary Wollstonecroft, Brockden Brown of America, 
Shelley, and Mrs. Shelley. 

Old Godwin scarcely got justice in this magazine 
from Mr. De Quincey. Slow, cumbrous, elephan- 
tine as he was, there was always a fine spirit ani- 
mating his most lumpish movements. He was 
never contemptible—often common-place, indeed, 
but often great. There was much in him of the 
German cast of mind—the same painful and plod- 
ding diligence, added to high imaginative qualities. 
His great merit at the time—and his great error, 
as it proved afterwards—lay in wedding a partiai 
philosophic system with the universal truth of fic- 
tion. Hence the element which made the public 
drunk with his merits at first, rendered them obliv- 
ious afterwards. So dangerous it is to connect 
fiction (the finer alias of truth) with any dogma or 
mythus less perishable than the theogony of Homer, 
or the Catholicism of Cervantes. After all, what 
was the theory of Godwin, but the masque of 
Christianity? Cloaking the leading principle of 
our religion, its disinterested benevolence, under 
a copy of the features of Helvetius and Volney, 
he went a mumming with it in the train of the 
philosophers of the revolution. But when he ap- 
proached the domain of actual life and of the hu- 
man affections, the ugly disguise dropped, and his 
fictions we hesitate not to characterize as among 
the noblest illustrations of the Sermon on the 
Mount. But to the public they seemed the reiter- 
ations of exploded and dangerous errors—such a 
load of prejudice and prepossession had been sus- 
pended to their author's skirts. And now, the 
excitement of danger and disgust having passed 
away from his theories, interest in the works which 
propounded them has also subsided. ‘‘ Caleb Wil- 
liams,”’ once characterized by Hannah More as a 
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cunning and popular preparation of the poison 
which the Political Justice had contained in a cruder 
form, and thereby branded as dangerous, is now 
forgotten, we suspect, by all but a very select 
class of circulating library readers. ‘‘ St. Leon,” 
‘* Fleetwood,”’ ‘* Mandeville,” and ‘‘ Clondesley,”’ 
with all their varied merits, never attracted atten- 
tion, except through the reflex interest and terror 
excited by their author’s former works. Thus 
political excitement has been at once a raising and 
a ruining influence to the writings of a great Eng- 
lish author—ruining, we mean, at present—for 
the shade of neglect has yet to be created which 
can permanently conceal their sterling and imper- 
ishable worth. After the majority of the writings 
of Dickens have perished—after one half of Bul- 
wer’s, and one fourth of Scott’s novels have been 
forgotten—shall many reflective spirits be found 
following the fugitive steps of Caleb Williams, or 
standing by the grave of Marguerite de Damville, 
or sympathizing with the gloom of Mandeville, or 
of Bethlem Gabor, as they do well to be angry 
even unto death. If sincerity, simplicity, depth 
of thought, purity of sentiment, and power of 
genius can secure immortality to any productions, 
it is to the fictions of Godwin. 

Mary Wollstonecroft—since we saw her coun- 
tenance prefixed to her husband’s memoir—a face 
so sweet, so spiritual, so far withdrawn from earth- 
ly thoughts, steeped in an enthusiasm so genuine 
—we have ceased to wonder at the passionate at- 
tachment of Southey, Fuseli, and Godwin to the 
gifted being who bore it. It is the most feminine 
countenance we ever saw in picture. The “ Rights 
of Women” seem in it melted down into one de- 
liquiam of love. Fuseli once, when asked if he 
believed in the immortality of the soul, replied in 
language rather too rough to be quoted verbatim, 
**T don’t know if you have a soul, but I am sure 
that J have.’? We are certain that he believed in 
the existence of at least one other immortal spirit— 
that of the owner of the still, serene, and rapt 
countenance on which he hopelessly doted. It is 
curious that on the first meeting of Godwin and his 
future wife, they ‘‘ inter-despised’’—they recoiled 
from each other, like two enemies suddenly meet- 
ing on the street, and it required much after-inter- 
course to reconcile them, and ultimately to create 
that passion which led to their union. 

Mary Wollstonecroft shone most in conversation. 
From this to composition she seemed to descend as 
from a throne. Coleridge describes her meeting 
and extinguishing some of Godwin’s objections to 
her arguments with a light, easy, playfulair. Her 
fan was a very falchion in debate. Her works— 
“* History of the French Revolution,’’ ‘* Wanderer 
of Norway,” “ Rights of Women,’’ &c.—have all 
perished. Her own career was chequered and 
unhappy—her end was premature—she died in 
childbed of Mrs. Shelley, (like the sun going down 
to reveal the evening star;) but her name shall 
live as that of a deep, majestical and high-souled 
woman—the Madame Roland of England—and 
who could, as well as she, have paused on her 





way to the scaffold, and wished for a pen to “ re- 
cord the strange thoughts that were arising in her 
mind.”? Peace to her ashes! How consoling to 
think that those who in life were restless and un- 
happy, sleep the sleep of death as soundly as oth- 
ers—nay, seem to sleep more soundly—to be 
hushed by a softer lullaby, and surrounded by a 
profounder peace, than the ordinary tenants of the 
grave. Yes, sweeter, deeper, and longer is the 
repose of the fruant child, after his day of wan- 
dering is over, and the night of his rest is come. 

Another ‘* Wanderer o’er Eternity’’ was Brock- 
den Brown, the Godwin of America. And worse 
for him, he was a wanderer, not from, but among 
men. For Cain of old, it was a relief to go forth 
from his species into the virgin empty earth. The 
builders of the Tower of Babel must have rejoiced 
as they saw the summit of their abortive building 
sinking down in the level plain; they fled from it 
as a stony silent satire on their baffled ambition, 
and as a memorial of the confusion of their speech 
—it scourged them forth into the wilderness, where 
they found peace and oblivion. A self-exiled Byron 
or Landor is rather to be envied; for though 
‘‘how can your wanderer escape from his own 
shadow ?”’ yet it is much if that shadow sweep 
forests and cataracts, fall large at morning or even- 
ing upon Alps and Apennines, or swell into the 
Demon of the Brockan. In this case misery takes 
a prouder, loftier shape, and mounts a burning 
throne. But a man like Brockden Brown, forced 
to carry his incommunicable sorrow into the press 
and thick of human society, nay, to coin it into 
the means of procuring daily bread, he is the true 
hero, even though he should fall in the struggle. 
To carry one’s misery to market, and sell it to the 
highest bidder, what a necessity for a proud and 
sensitive spirit! Assuredly Brown was a brave 
struggler, if not a successful one. Amid poverty, 
neglect, non-appreciation, hard labor, and the thou- 
sand niaiseries of the crude country which America 
then was, he retained his integrity ; he wrote on 
at what Godwin calls his ‘‘ story books ;’’ he 
sought inspiration from his own gloomy woods and 
silent fields ; and his works appear, amid what are 
called ‘‘ standard novels,” like tall wind-swept 
American pines amid shrubbery and brushwood. 
His name, after his untimely death, (at the age of 
thirty-nine,) was returned upon his ungrateful 
country—from Britain, where his writings first 
attained eminent distinction, while even yet Amer- 
ieans, generally, prefer the adventure and bustle 
of Cooper to the stern Dante-like simplicity, the 
philosophical spirit, and the harrowing and ghost- 
like interest of Brown. 

Of Shelley, having spoken so often, what more 
can we sayt He seems to us as though the most 
beautiful of beings had been struck blind. Mr. 
De Quincey, in unconscious plagiarism from an- 
other, compares him to a ‘‘ lunatic angel.’’ But 
perhaps his disease might be better denominated 
blindness. It was not because he saw falsely, but, 
as if seeing and delaying to worship the glory of 
Christ and his religion, that delay was punished 
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by a swift and sudden darkness. Imagine the 
Apollo Belvedere, animated and fleshed, all his 
dream-like loveliness of form retained, but his eyes 
remaining shut! Thus blind and beautiful stood 
Shelley on his pedestal, or went wandering, an 
inspired sleep-walker, among his fellows, who, 
alas, not seeing his melancholy plight, struck and 
spurned, instead of gently and soothingly trying to 
lead him into the right path. We still think, not- 
withstanding Mr. De Quincey’s eloquent strictures 
in reply, that if pity and kind-hearted expostulation 
had been employed, they might have had the effect, 
if not of weaning him from his errors, at least of 
modifying his expressions and feelings—if not of 
opening his eyes, at least of rendering him more 
patient and hopeful under his eclipse. What but 
a partial clouding of his mind could have prompted 
such a question as he asked upon the following 
occasion? Haydon, the painter, met him once at 
a large dinner party in London. During the course 
of the entertainment, a thin, cracked, shrieking 
voice was heard from the one end of the table, ‘* You 
don’t believe, do you, Mr. Haydon, in that execrable 
thing, Christianity'’’ The voice was poor Shel- 
ley’s, who could not be at rest with any new ac- 
quaintance till he ascertained his impressions on 
that one topic. 

Poets, perhaps all men, best understand them- 
selves. Thus no word so true has been spoken of 
Shelley, as where he says of himself, that ‘‘ an ad- 
amantine veil was built up between his mind and 
heart.”” His intellect led him in one direction— 
the true impulses of his heart in another. The 
one was with Spinoza—the other with John. The 
controversy raged between them like fire, and even 
at death was not decided. We rejoice, in contrast 
with the brutal] treatment he met with while living, 
to notice the tenderness which the most evangelical 
periodicals (witness the present number of the North 
British Review) extend to the memory of this most 
sincere, spiritual, and unearthly of modern men. 
It is to us a proud reflection, that for at least 
seventeen years our opinion of him has remained 
unaltered. 

It is not at all to be wondered at, that two such 
spirits as Shelley and Mary Godwin, when they 
met, should become instantly attached. On his 
own doctrine of a state of preéxistence, we might 
say that the marriage had been determined long 
before, while yet the souls were waiting in the 
great antenatal antechamber! They met at last, 
like two drops of water—like two flames of fire— 
like two beautiful clouds which have crossed the 
moon, the sky and all its stars, to hold their mid- 
night assignation over a favorite and lonely river. 
Mary Godwin was an enthusiast from her childhood. 
She passed, by her own account, part of her youth 
at Broughty Ferry, in sweet and sinless reverie, 
among its cliffs. The place is, to us, familiar. 
It possesses some fine features—a bold promontory 
crowned with an ancient castle jutting far out the 
Tay, which here broadens into an arm of the ocean 
—a beach, in part smooth with sand, and in part 
paved with pebbles—cottages lying artlessly along 
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the shore, clean, as if washed by the near sea— 
sandy hillocks rising behind—and westward, the 
river, like an inland lake, stretching around Dun- 
dee, with its fine harbor and its surmounting Law, 
which, in its turn, is surmounted by the far blue 
shapes of the gigantic Stuicknachroan and Ben- 
voirlich. ‘Did the bay of Spezia ever suggest to 
Mrs. Shelley’s mind the features of the Scottish 
scenet That scene, seen so often, seldom fails to 
bring before us her image—the child, and soon to 
be the bride, of genius. Was she ever, like Mirza, 
overheard in her soliloquies, and did she bear the 
shame, accordingly, in blushes which still rekindle 
at the recollection? Did the rude fishermen of 
the place deem her wondrous wise, or did they 
deem her mad, with her wandering eye, her rapt 
and gleaming countenance, her light step moving 
to the music of her maiden meditation? The 
smooth sand retains no trace of her young feet— 
to the present race she is altogether unknown ; but 
we have more than once seen the man, and the 
lover of genius, turn round and look at the spot, 
with warmer interest, and with brightening eye, as 
we told them that she had been there. 

We have spoken of Mrs. Shelley's similarity in 
genius to her husband—we by no means think her 
his equal. She has not his subtlety, swiftness, 
wealth of imagination, and is never caught up 
(like Ezekiel by his lock of hair) into the same 
rushing whirlwind of inspiration. She has much, 
however, of his imaginative and of his speculative 
qualities—her tendency, like his, is to the roman- 
tic, the ethereal, and the terrible. The tie detain- 
ing her, as well as him, to the earth, is slender— 
her protest against society is his, copied out in a 
fine female hand—her style is carefully and suc 
cessfully inodelled upon his—she bears, in brief, 
to him, the resemblance which Laone did to Laon, 
which Astarte did to Manfred. Perhaps, indeed, 
intercourse with a being so peculiar, that those 
who came in contact with, either withdrew from 
him in hatred, or fell into the current of his being ; 
vanquished and enthralled, has somewhat affected 
the originality, and narrowed the extent of her 
own genius. Indian widows used to fling them- 
selves upon the funeral pyre of their husbands: 
she has thrown upon that of hers her mode of 
thought, her mould of style, her creed, her heart, 
her all. Her admiration of Shelley was, and is, 
an idolatry. Can we wonder at it? Separated 
from him in the prime of life, with all his faculties 
in the finest bloom of promise, with peace begin- 
ning to build in the crevices of his torn heart, and 
with fame hovering ere it stooped upon his head— 
separated, too, in circumstances so sudden and 
cruel—can we be astonished that from the wounds 
of love came forth the blood of worship and sacri- 
fice? Wordsworth speaks of himself as feeling for 


** The Old Sea some reverential fear.”’ 


But in the mind of ‘“‘ Mary” there must Jurk a 
feeling of a stil] stronger kind toward that element 
which he, next to herself, had of all things most 
passionately Joved—which he trusted as a parent 
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—to which he exposed himself, defenceless—(he 
could not swim, he could only soar)—which he 
had sung in many a strain of matchless sweetness, 
but which betrayed and destroyed him—how can 
she, without horror, hear the boom of its waves, 
or look without a shudder, either at its stormy or 
its smiling countenance? What a picture she pre- 
sents to our imagination, running with dishevelled 
hair, along the seashore, questioning all she met 
if they could tell her of her husband—nay, shriek- 
ing out the dreadful question to the surges, which, 
like a dumb murderer, had done the deed, but 
could not utter the confession ! 

Mrs. Shelley's genius, though true and power- 
ful, is monotonous and circumscribed—more so 
than even her father’s—and, in this point, presents 
a strong contrast to her husband’s, which could run 
along every note of the gamut—be witty or wild, 
satirical or sentimental, didactic or dramatic, epic 
or lyrical, as it pleased him. She has no wit, nor 
humor—little dramatic talent. Strong, clear de- 
scription of the gloomier scenes of nature, or the 
darker passions of the mind, or of those supernat- 
ural objects which her fancy, except in her first 
work, somewhat Jaboriously creates, is her forte. 
Hence her repuiation still rests upon ‘* Franken- 
stein ;’’ for her ‘‘ Last Man,” ‘* Perkin Warbeck,”’ 
&c., are far inferior, if not entirely unworthy of 
her talents. She unquestionably made him ; but, 
like a mule or a monster, he has had no progeny. 

Can any one have forgot the interesting account 
she gives of her first conception of that extraordi- 
nary story, when she had retired to rest, her fancy 
heated by hearing ghost tales ; and when the whole 
circumstances of the story appeared at once before 
her eye, as in a camera obscura? It is ever thus, 
we imagine, that truly original conceptions are pro- 
duced. They are cast—not wrought. They come 
as wholes, and not in parts. It was thus that 
Tam o’ Shanter completed, along Burns’ mind, 
his weird and tipsy gallop in a single hour. Thus 
Coleridge composed the outline of his ‘‘ Ancient 
Marinere,”’ in one evening walk near Nether 
Stowey. So rapidly rose ‘‘ Frankenstein,” which, 
as Moore well remarks, has been one of those 
striking conceptions which take hold of the public 
mind at once and forever. 

The theme is morbid and disgusting enough. 
The story is that of one who finds out the princi- 
ple of life, constructs a monstrous being, who, 
because his maker fails in forming a female com- 
panion to him, ultimately murders the dearest 
friend of his benefactor, and, in remorse and de- 
spair, disappears amid the eternal snows of the 
North Pole. Nothing more preposterous than the 
meagre outline of the story exists in literature. 
But Mrs. Shelley deserves great credit, neverthe- 
less. In the first place, she has succeeded in her 
delineation ; she has painted this shapeless being 
upon the imagination of the world forever; and 
beside Caliban, and Hecate, and Death in Life, 
and all other weird and gloomy creations, this 
nameless, unfortunate, involuntary, gigantic unit 
siands. To succeed in an attempt so daring, 
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proves at once the power of the author, and a 
certain value even in the original conception. ‘To 
keep verging perpetually on the limit of the absurd, 
and to produce the while all the effects of the sub- 
lime, this takes and tasks very high faculties in- 
deed. Occasionally, we admit, she does overstep 
the mark. Thus the whole scene of the monster’s 
education in the cottage, his overhearing the read- 
ing of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ the ‘ Sorrows of 
Werter,”’ &c., and in this way acquiring knowl- 
edge and refined sentiments, seems unspeakably 
ridiculous. A Caco-demon weeping in concert with 
Eve or Werter is too ludicrous an idea—as absurd 
as though he had been represented as boarded at 
Capsicum Hall. But it is wonderful how deli- 
cately and gracefully Mrs. Shelley has managed 
the whole prodigious business. She touches pitch 
with a lady’s glove, and is not defiled. From a 
whole forest of the ‘‘ nettle danger’’ she extracts 
a sweet and plentiful supply of the ‘‘ flower safety.” ° 
With a fine female footing, she preserves the nar- 
row path which divides the terrible from the dis- 
gusting. She unites, not in a junction of words 
alone, but in effect, the ‘* horribly beautiful.”” Her 
monster is not only as Caliban appeared to Trinculo 
—a very pretty monster—but somewhat poetical 
and pathetic withal. You almost weep or him in 
his utter insulation. Alone! dread word, though 
it were to be alone in heaven! Alone! word 
hardly more dreadful if it were to be alone in 
hell! 
** Alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea , 

And never a saint took pity on 

My soul in agony.” 
Thus wrapt around by his Joneliness, as by a silent 
burning chain, does this gigantic creature run 
through the world, like a lion who has lost his 
mate, in a forest of fire, seeking for his kindred 
being, but seeking forever in vain. 

He is not only alone, but alone because he has 
no being like him throughout the whole universe. 
What a solitude within a solitude !—solitude com- 
parable only to that of the Alchemist in St. Leon, 
when he buries his last tie to humanity, in his 
wife’s grave, and goes on his way, “ friendless, 
friendless, alone, alone.” 

What a scene is the process of his creation, and 
especially the hour when he first began to breathe, 
to open his ill-favored eyes, and to stretch his ill- 
shapen arms, toward his terrified author, who, for 
the first time, becomes aware of the enormity of 
the mistake he has committed; who has had a 
giant’s strength, and used it tyrannously like a gi- 
ant, and who shudders and shrinks back from his 
own horrible handy-work! It is a type, whether 
intended or not, of the fate of genius, whenever it 
dares either to revile, or to resist, the common 
laws and obligations, and conditions of man and 
the universe. Better, better far be blasted with 
the lightnings of heaven, than by the recoil, upon 
one’s own head, of one false, homeless, returning, 
revenging thought. 

Scarcely second to her description of the moment 
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when, at midnight, and under the light of a waning 
moon, the monster was born, is his sudden appa- 
rition upon a glacier among the high Alps. This 
scene strikes us the more, as it seems the fulfil- 
ment of a fear which all have felt, who have found 
themselves alone among such desolate regions. 
Who has not at times trembled lest those ghastlier 
and drearier places of nature, which abound in our 
own Highlands, should bear a different progeny 
from the ptarmigan, the sheep, the raven, or the 
eagle—lest the mountain should suddenly crown 
itself with a Titanic spectre, and the mist, dispart- 
ing, reveal demoniac forms, and the lonely moor 
discover its ugly dwarf, as if dropped down from 
the overhanging thunder cloud—and the forest of 
pines show unearthly shapes sailing among their 
shades—and the cataract overboil with its own wild 
creations' Thus fitly, amid scenery like that of 
some dream of nightmare, on a glacier as on a 
throne, stands up before the eye of his own maker, 
the miscreation, and he cries out, 


‘* Whence and what art thou, execrable shape *”’ 


In darkness and distance, at last, the being dis- 
appears, and the imagination dares hardly pursue 
him as he passes amid those congenial shapes of 
colossal size, terror, and mystery, which we fancy 
to haunt those outskirts of existence, with, behind 
them at midnight, ‘all Europe and Asia fast 
asleep, and before them the silent immensity and 
Palace of the Eternal, to which our sun is but a 
porch-lamp.”’ 

Altogether, the work is wonderful as the work 
of a girl of eighteen. She has never since fully 
equalled or approached its power, nor do we ever 
expect that she shall. One distinct addition to our 
original creations must be conceded her—and it is 
no little praise ; for there are few writers of fiction 
who have done so much out of Germany. What 
are they, in this respect, to our painters—to Fu- 
seli, with his quaint brain, se prodigal of unearthly 
shapes—to John Martin, who has created over his 
head a whole dark, frowning, but magnificent 
world—or to David Scott, our own most cherished 
friend, in whose studio, while standing surrounded 
by pictured poems of such startling originality, 
such austere selection of theme, and such solemn 
dignity of treatment, (forgetting not himself, the 
grave, mild, quiet, shadowy enthusiast, with his 
slow, deep, sepulchral tones,) you are almost 
tempted to exclaim, ‘“‘How dreadful is this 
place !”” 

Of one promised and anticipated task we must, 
ere we close, respectfully remind Mrs. Shelley ; it 
is of the life of her husband. That, even after 
Captain Medwyn’s recent work, has evidently yet 
to be written. No hand but hers can write it well. 
Critics may anatomize his qualities—she only can 
paint bis likeness. In proclaiming his praise, ex- 


aggeration in her will be pardoned ; and in unveil- 
ing his faults, tenderness may be expected from 
her; she alone, we believe, after all, fully under- 
stands him ; she alone fully knows the particulars 
of his outer and inner history; and we hope and 
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believe that her biography will be 2 monument to 
his memory, as lasting as the Euganean hills ; and 
her lament over his loss as sweet as the everlasting 
dirge, sung in their “‘ late remorse of love,” by the 
waters of the Italian sea. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THUGS. 


Some years ago we gave our readers a sketch 
of the race of hereditary robbers and murderers in 
India called Thugs; and we have now the task, as 
strange as it is pleasing, of describing a series of 
measures by which, in the part of the country where 
the experiment has been tried, these preternatural 
monsters have been already converted into quiet and 
useful citizens. We are enabled to do this by the 
kindness of a stranger who dates in July last from 
Jubbulpoor, in the Saugor and Nerbudda territory. 
He describes himself as ‘‘ a poor uneducated man, 
but one interested in his fellow-beings ;’’ and he 
addresses himself to this journal in gratitude for its 
efforts in the cause of human amelioration, and from 
his desire to take advantage of a circulation which 
is not confined to one country, or one hemisphere, 
in giving publicity to some important suggestions. 
He begins his communication by referring to our 
account of the Dundee School of Industry in March 
last, a perusal of which led him to suppose that we 
should be glad to have a sketch of a similar estab- 
lishment in India, whose objects are not pilferers 
and beggars, but outlaws of nature as well as of 
man, who inherited from their ancestors, as their 
sole fortune and profession in the world, the trade 
of assassination ! 

Jubbulpoor, we may premise, is a town of about 
20,000 inhabitants, and somewhat remarkable, even 
in India, for ignorance and superstition. Its neigh- 
borhood was specially infested with Thugs and poi- 
soners, and its citizens, to a man, were—and most 
of them are still—devout believers in the grossest 
species of sorcery. We mention this to show that 
the singular school of industry we are to describe 
set out with no peculiar advantages of locality. 

The grand difficulty that was at first found in the 
suppression of Thuggee, arose from the vast extent 
of the territory it pervaded, and the want of Jocal 
courts for the special cognizance of that gigantic 
crime. Such tribunals were at length formed in the 
capital cities of various native princes, with our res- 
idents for their judges; while at Jubbulpoor, Colo- 
nel Sleeman established himself, in 1836, as chief 
superintendent of the whole. Thanks to the energy 
of this meritorious officer, murder was now no 
longer permitted to traverse the country unchecked. 
Upwards of a thousand Thug families were appre- 
hended, and sent in to Jubbulpoor for trial; and as 
everything is on a great scele in India, it was no 
uncommon thing to see in a single morning -fifteen, 
twenty, even twenty-five, of these wretches swing- 
ing upon the gallows. The consequence of this 
virtually humane severity was, that the whole race 
was seized with a panic; the gangs separated and 
fled; their individual members, of course, found 
their occupation gone ; and in a space of time won- 
derfully short, a system that had been for hundreds 
of years rooted in habit and religion was broken up 
ol destroyed. 

But ail the convicts could not be hanged, and 
many were found useful as approvers in obtaining 
the conviction of the rest, as they were captured 
from time to time. Of these there had collected 
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at Jubbulpoor, in the year 1837, 450 men with their 
wives and families, who resided during the day in 
a walled village in the neighborhood built on pur- 
for their reception, while at night the men 
were locked up in the jails of the town. Each 
family, according to size, received from four to 
eight shillings a month for its support; but as the 
mouths increased in number, this grew more and 
more inadequate, and the children were sent out by 
their parents to work, beg, pilfer, or forage for 
themselves in any way they thought proper. Col- 
onel Sleeman saw that this system could not go on. 
As the children grew up, their wants would be 
greater, and their will stronger, and the convict 
village would turn out to be a nursery of crime. 
Under these circumstances, he suggested to his 
able and energetic assistant, Lieutenant Brown, the 
necessity of their attempting to introduce habits of 
industry among the convicts and their families. 

Lieutenant Brown set to work with his custom- 
ary alacrity, and erected a few sheds near his own 
house, where he induced about two hundred of the 
approvers themselves to repair, for the purpose of 
working at some common manufacture. These 
men, however, had never in their lives tried their 
hands at anything but murder, and such work as 
they were now set to did not come kindly to them. 
Their reward was to be the profit on the articles 
manufactured; but the manufacture was so bad, 
and the profit, in consequence, so small, that the 
laborers became first discontented, then disgusted, 
and then enraged, at their having condescended to 
anything at once so mean and unprofitable as reg- 
ular industry. One day, in order to make an end 
of the business, they set fire to the whole plant, 
and burned it to the ground. Here they had reck- 
oned, however, without their host, Lieutenant 
Brown ; for the circumstance only made him the 
more determined and peremptory. He turned out 
the whole village morning and evening for six 
hours, to make bricks sufficient for a shed eighty 
feet by forty; and having completed the building, 
he borrowed £50 from the government to roof it 
in. The lieutenant himself, however, had to attend 
to his magisterial and other duties from ten till five 
o'clock ; and the native guards were useless in su- 
perintendence, as they stood in the most abject awe 
of their desperate prisoners, and allowed them to 
work or play just as they pleased. He applied, 
therefore, for an overseer, and obtained, in 1840, 
the services of a Mr. Williams, a daring and inde- 
fatigable officer, who kept four hundred deperadoes 
at work from seven A. M. till five P. M., thrashing 
with his own hands the idle and refractory. Under 
this discipline, the convicts were able in two years 
to spin hemp, weave common carpeting, make 
coarse towels, door-mats, &c., all of which were 
sold at Jubbulpoor and the surrounding stations. 

It was now considered advisable to make an at- 
tempt with the children; and the approvers were 
informed that all who chose might bring their sons 
to the factory, who would be taught a trade, and 
receive a monthly stipend. Not one appeared. It 


_ was the idea of the parents that the real object of 


the government was to make their children Chris- 
tians ; and althcugh they, the prisoners, must work 
under compulsion, they were determined to place 
their offspring, who were free, under no such sus- 
picious subjection. Mr. Williams at length offered, 
aS a premium to such parents as should eomply, 
the privilege of sleeping in the village, instead of 
being locked up in the jail at night; and the conse- 
quence was, that twenty boys appeared at the fac- 
tory the next morning, and one hundred more 
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within a week. The latter, however, were re- 
jected ; for Mr. Williams had become uneasy at 
the idea of leaving so many desperate men together 
in a village guarded by only four sentries. It was 
necessary to proceed by degrees, and let the ci- 
devant Thugs feel their way to the comparative 
freedom of the village. 

The first twenty boys were taught the manufac- 
ture of Brussels carpeting by an expert weaver 
from Mirzapore, and in three months were able to 
go on without their master. Another score of boys 
were then admitted ; and in six months there were 
in all fifty boys, under ten years of age, busily em- 
ployed in carpet-weaving. But although such a 
luxury as Brussels carpets might employ fifty hoys 
even in India, it could not afford occupation for hun- 
dreds ; the overseer, therefore, constructed another 
shed similar to the one built by Lieutenant Brown, 
and set more approvers and boys to the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth. And cotton cloth they did 
manufacture to a considerable extent; but, unluck- 
ily, when they came to sell it, they found the Jong 
cloths of another hemisphere offered in the bazaar 
at two shillings for six yards, while for the same 
money they could not afford more than seven of 
their own, as coarse as dowlas. This now, of 
course, remained unsalable. ‘* Read this, men of 
Manchester !’’ says our correspondent. ‘‘In the 
valley of the Nerbudda, where cotton is cheaper 
than in any part of India, and where labor is the 
cheapest in the world—being six shillings a month 
for weavers who will work with an Indian loom 
twelve hours a day—in that valley you can sell 
cheaper cloth than is produced at our very doors, 
although, to say nothing of the sea voyage of so 
many thousand miles, you have to bring your man- 
ufacture 800 miles inland, and pay duty on it four 
times after it has left Calcutta !”’ 

What was to be done? The cloth must be used 
—the work must go on. It was suggested by the 
overseer to turn the stuff into tents; and although 
these had hitherto been supposed to require expert 
workmen, no one now saw a difficulty in teaching 
the Thugs anything. Expert workmen were brought 
from Futtyghur ; and in twelve months, 100 people 
were employed in making tents, stamping the chintzes 
for lining, turning the poles, making carpets, ropes, 
and a score of other articles indispensable for a Ben- 
gal tent. From the year 1840 to 1847, this estab- 
lishment has increased tenfold ; it has now upwards 
of twenty large workshops, built in good style by the 
Thugs themselves; and among the hands are 150 
boys, most of whom earn more than ordinary work- 
men in the town. The original 450 murderers hy 
birth and profession who have thus been brought 
into habits of industry, are represented as exhibit- 
ing every appearance of contentment and comfort : 
their children are growing up res ble members 
of the new form of society of which they are a part ; 
their wives keep their houses and village clean, and 
add to the family funds by spinning thread at their 
leisure hours, which is purchased at the factory. 
The wages paid to them average £80 a month ; 
and the goods sold exceed £300 a month. In fine, 
the paltry outlay of the government has been already 
returned, and the establishment supports itself. 

We have but one more trait to add to this cheer- 
ing picture. The question is no longer how to 
induce the attendance of the children at the factory ; 
but, on the contrary, the advantages derivable from 
permission to do so are so manifest, that the super- 
intendent is able to make a condition with their 
| parents. The condition is, that the children attend 
a school provided for them, and learn to read and 














write before being admitted to work! Notwith- 
standing all this growing prosperity. our readers 
will be surprised to hear that Mr. Williams has as 
yet no assistant but a single native clerk to keep 
the accounts of the establishment. This would be 
incredible to those who are not aware of the wild 
extravagance of the company in matters of show 
and bloodshed, and the miserable per centage on 
their princely revenue which they devote to the 
purposes of education and national progress. There 
are various persons in this country, however, who 
have an opportunity, as our correspondent suggests, 
of assisting the solitary overseer, and in a way per- 
haps conducive to the gratification of their own 
tastes. Models, for instance, of such simple ma- 
chines as would assist him in his labors would be 
all-important to him ; such as a brick-and-tile-mak- 
ing. machine, a common windmill, or a warping- 
mill. 

In the account already referred to of the Dundee 
School of Industry, we gave some details of the 
previous habits of the objects of the institution ; but 
a picture of the same kind in the present case, be- 
sides being infinitely more painful, would have no 
compensating utility, referring, as it would do, to 
a state of society so widely different from our own. 
Still, with reference to the above history of their 
reform, we must say enough to dispossess our read- 
ers of the idea, if any of them have formed it, that 
the Thugs were mere ignorant and brutal wretches, 
who murdered from an innate ferocity of character. 
On the contrary, their worst crimes were tinged 
with a sort of wild feeling of religion. In the es- 
tablishment at Jubbulpoor they are never unwilling 
to relate their adventures, asserting that they were 
themselves but blind instruments of a higher power, 
sent into the world for the purpose of punishing 
such objects of divine wrath as were delivered into 
their hands. Our correspondent states that the ap- 
provers in question were supposed to have mur- 
dered, collectively, 25,000 persons by strangulation ; 
but he must mean, we presume, that this was the 
number of the victims of the gangs to which these 
individuals belonged. The patience, perseverance, 
and ingenuity they are now exercising in the arts 
of civilized life, receive a remarkable illustration 
from the following anecdote related by Colonel 
Sleeman himself :— 

** A stout Mogul officer, of noble bearing and 
singularly handsome countenance, on his way from 
the Punjaub to Oude, crossed the Ganges at Gur- 
muktesur Ghat, near Meeruth, to pass through 
Moradabad and Bareilly. He was mounted on a 
‘ine Turkee horse, and attended by his khidmutgar 
(butler) and groom. Soon after crossing the river, 
he fell in with a smal! party of well-dressed and 
modest-looking men, going the same road. They 
accosted him in a respectful manner, and attempted 
to enter into conversation with him. He had heard 
of Thugs, and told them to be off.. They smiled at 
his idle suspicions, and tried to remove them ; but 
all in vain: the Mogul was determined: they saw 
his nostrils swelling with indignation, took their 
leave, and followed slowly. The next morning he 
overtook the same number of men, but of a different 
appearance, all Mussulmans. They accosted him 
in the same respectful manner; talked of the dan- 
ger of the road, and the necessity of their keeping 
together, and taking advantage of the protection of 
any mounted gentleman that happened to be going 
the same way. The Mogul officer said not a word 
in reply, resolved to have no companions on the 
road. ‘They persisted : his nostrils began again to 
swell, and putting his hand to his sword, he bade 
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them all be off, or he would have their heads from 
their shoulders. He had a bow and quiver full of 
arrows over his shoulders, a brace of loaded pistols 
in his waistbelt, and a sword by his side, and was 
altogether a very formidable-looking cavalier. In 
the evening, another party, that lodged in the same 
surae, became very intimate with the butler and 
groom. They were going the same road; and as 
the Mogul overtook them in the morning, they made 
their bows respectfully, and began to enter into 
conversation with their two friends the groom and 
the butler, who were coming up behind. The Mo- 
gul’s nostrils began again to swell, and he bade the 
strangers be off. The groom and butler inter- 
ceded ; for their master was a grave, sedate man, 
and they wanted companions. All would not do; 
and the strangers fell in the rear. The next day, 
when they had got to the middle of an extensive 
and uninhabited plain, the Mogul in advance, and 
his two servants a few hundred yards behind, he 
came up to a party of six poor Mussulmans sitting 
weeping by the side of a dead companion. They 
were soldiers from Lahore, on their way to Luck- 
now, worn down by fatigue, in their anxiety to see 
their wives and children once more, after a Jong and 
painful service. Their companion, the hope and 
prop of his family, had sunk under the fatigue, and 
they had made a grave for him; but they were 
poor unlettered men, and unable to repeat the fu- 
neral service from the holy Koran: would his high- 
ness but perform this last office for them, he would 
no doubt find his reward in this world and the next. 
The Mogul dismounted ; the body had been placed 
in its proper position, with its head towards Mecca. 
A carpet was spread ; the Mogul took off his bow 
and quiver, then his pistols and sword, and placed 
them on the ground near the body; called for wa- 
ter, and washed his feet, hands, and face, that he 
might not pronounce the holy words in an unclean 
state. He then knelt down, and began to repeat 
the funeral service in a clear, loud voice. Two of 
the poor soldiers knelt by him, one on each side, in 
silence. The other four went off a few paces, to 
beg that the butler and groom would not come so 
near as to interrupt the good Samaritan at his de- 
votions. All being ready, one of the four, in a low 
under-tone gave the shirnce (signal ;) the handker- 
chiefs were thrown over their necks, and in a few 
minutes all three—the Mogul and his servants— 
were dead, and lying in the grave in the usual man- 
ner—the head of one at the feet of the one below 
him. All the parties they had met on the road 
belonged to a gang of Jumaldehee Thugs, of the 
kingdom of Oude. In despair of being able to win 
the Mogul's confidence in the usual way, and de- 
termined to have the money and jewels which they 
knew he carried with him, they had adopted this 
plan of disarming him ; dug the grave by the side 
of the road, in the open plain, and made a handsome 

oung Mussulman of the party the dead soldier. 

he Mogul being a very stout man, died almost 
without a struggle, as is usually the case with such, 
and his two servants made no resistance.” 

In conclusion, we must permit ourselves to ex- 
press the pleasure we fee! in having had an oppor- 
tunity of recording in these pages the names of the 
individuals who have been the proximate agents in 
bringing about so happy a moral revolution. We 
have strong hope that the good work will spread, 
and that the government of India will at length be 
awakened more fully to a sense of its duty, and 
even to asense of the glory it may acquire—if 
glory be its object—by following up the bloodless 
triumphs of peace and humanity. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. CEuvres de Frédéric le Grand, Roi de Prusse,| enjoyed uninterrupted peace. 
Nouvelle Edition. Berlin: chez RovowPut | 


Decker, Imprimeur du Roi, vols. i., ii., et 
iii. 1846. 
. Friedrich der Grosse: eine Lebens- Geschichte. 
Von J. D. E. Prevss, Berlin, 4 vols. 1832. 
3. Urkunden-buch zur Lebens-Geschichte. Von J. 
D. E. Preuss, Berlin, 5 vols. 1834. 


to 


In a convocation held at Oxford on the Ist of 
July, 1847, ** it was proposed and agreed that the 
university seal should be affixed to a letter of 
thanks to his majesty the King of Prussia for his 
majesty’s gracious present of the three first vol- 
umes of a magnificent edition of the Works of 
King Frederick the Great.’? We have no doubt 
that the good taste of the royal] donor will limit his 
gift to the earlier volumes, which comprise such 
writings as the Mémoires de Brandebourg and 
L’ Histoire de Mon Temps. Were his majesty to 
send the complete collection, with what feelings 
could the reverend heads of houses be expected to 
read—or with what expressions to acknowledge 
—the Commentaire Théologique sur Barbe Bleue, 
or the Ode, in the style of Petronius, on the French 
fugitives after Rosbach !* 

This new edition comes forth with a splendor 
well beseeming, if not the value of the works, yet 
certainly the rank of the author. No expense has 
been spared on the paper or the types; and the 
editor, Dr. Preuss, is eminently qualified for the 
task from his most full and valuable, and on the 
whole impartial and discriminativg, Life of King 
Frederick which appeared in 1832. 

We shall not be tempted, however, by this 
opportunity to enter into any minute discussion of 
the writings of the Prussian monarch. On his 
general demerits as an author, the department of 
letter-writing alone excepted, his imperfect mas- 
tery of the French in which he chose to write, 
and his peculiar tediousness both in his prose and 
verse, or rather in his two kinds of prose, the 
thymed and unrhymed—we imagine that all critics 
of all countries (unless possibly his own) are en- 
tirely agreed. Nor do we propose to descant 
either upon the freaks of his youth or the glories 
of his wars. Both are sufficiently well known— 
the former through his own sister, the Margravine 
de Bareith, and his favorite, Voltaire ;—the latter 
from the pages of more than one historian. But 
it seems to us that his system of administration in 
peace has by no means received the same degree 
of attention as his military exploits. Nor are the 
habits of his declining age so familiar to us as 
those of his early manhood. It is therefore to 
these—the life of Frederick public and private 
since the peace of Hubertsburg—that we now 
desire to apply ourselves. For this investigation 
the biography of Dr. Preuss, with his five volumes 
of appended documents, will supply our best, though 
by no means our only, materials. 

From the peace of Hubertsburg in 1763 until 


* Congé de |’Armée des Cercles et des Tonnelliers, 
(Euvres Posthumes, vol. xv., p. 217. 
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his death in 1786, Frederick may be said to have 
For although a 
declaration of war was called forth by the Bavarian 
succession in 1778, it was merely, as he might 
have termed it in his adopted language, une levée 
de boucliers ; it led scarcely even to a skirmish, far 
less to a battle or a siege. But these twenty-three 
years of public peace were to the king himself 
very far from years of repose. A slight sketch of 
his daily life at Potsdam or Sans Souci will best 
portray his unremitting activity. 

The value of early hours had been felt by Fred- 
erick in his campaigns, especially when opposed to 
indolent and luxurious courtiers like the Prince de 
Soubise. ‘‘ Je pense bien,” says Voltaire, 30th 
March, 1759—(he is addressing Frederick and 
alluding to Soubise)—‘‘ que celui qui met ses bot- 
tes 4 quatre heures du matin a un grand avantage 
au jeu contre celui qui monte en carrosse a midi.” 
These early habits of Frederick were continued in 
his years of peace. In summer he usually rose at 
three, seldom ever after four; in winter he was 
scarcely an hour later. During the prime of his 
manhood five or six hours of sleep sufficed him ; 
but in his old age the term was extended to seven 
or eight. His ablutions, when performed at all, 
were slight and few. While still in the hands of 
his hair-dresser he opened his first packet of letters 
from Berlin; this packet contained only such let- 
ters as, either by their seals or by post-office 
notices, were known to come from Prussian nobles. 
All other letters of subjects not of noble birth were 
opened by some one of the four cabinet-secretaries. 
How would his Prussian majesty, thus nice in 
matters of epistolary etiquette, have stared at Sir 
Robert Walpole, of whom it is recorded that, 
whenever a batch of letters reached him from the 
country, that from his gamekeeper was always the 
first which he perused ! 

The king next proceeded to dress himself, and 
put on his hat, which he wore almost constantly 
within doors, and took off only during interviews 
with persons of high birth and at dinner time. 
His strict economy was manifest in his dress, for 
his uniforms were usually patched and thread-bare, 
while his boots from age and want of blacking 
appeared of a tawny red. Two of the cabinet- 
secretaries now laid before him extracts of the 
letters which they had opened, together with vari- 
ous petitions and memorials. The adjutant of the 
royal guard brought a report of all strangers who 
had either arrived at or departed from Potsdam the 
day before. A similar report as to Berlin had 
already reached the king, inclosed in the first 
packet of letters. Next came the adjutant-gen- 
eral, with whom Frederick was wont day by day 
to discuss and decide all the affairs of the army. 

Having despatched these affairs, Frederick 
passed into his writing-room, where he began by 
drinking off several glasses of cold water flavored 
with fennel-leaves, and employed himself with 
replies to his letters and notes on his memorials. 
At intervals he used to sip several cups of coffee, 
which, in the last twenty years of his life, were 
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always mingled with mustard. Not unfrequently, 
also, he indulged in a little fruit which stood 
ready on the side-table ; of stone-fruit, above all, 
he was passionately fond. Parsimonious as he 
seemed on most occasions, he would buy the ear- 
liest forced cherries in the months of December 
and January for his private eating at the rate of 
two dollars each. 

It was the object of Frederick in this, as in 
other matters, to bring forward hidden merit. In 
a remote district an avenue of cherry-trees led, and 
still leads, from the village of Helmsdorf to the 
village of Heiligenthal. It excited little notice 
until Frederick, on one of his journeys, having 
tasted the fruit, was struck with its peculiar rich- 
ness of flavor ; and gave orders that some basket- 
fuls of it should be sent» every summer to Pots- 
dam. 

While still in his writing-room Frederick allowed 
himself daily half an hour’s relaxation with his 
flute. But even this short relaxation was by no 
means lost time so far as business was concerned. 
He once said to d’Alembert that during his musical 
exercises he was accustomed to turn over in his 
mind his affairs of state, and that several of his 
happiest thoughts for their administration had 
occurred to him at those times. 

Between eight and ten o'clock the king received 
the cabinet secretaries separately, and gave them 
his instructions. These men, though inferior both 
in rank and salary, were the chief instruments of 
his sovereign will: for it is not the least among 
the singularities of his government, that only by 
exception, and on special occasions, did Frederick 
ever see his own ministers. It was in writing 
that they sent him their reports—it was in writing 
that he sent them his commands. 

After the cabinet-secretaries had been de- 
spatched, the occupations of Frederick until dinner 
were not so uniformly fixed as the preceding. 
Sometimes he attended the review of his guards at 
eleven ; sometimes took a ride, sometimes a walk, 
sometimes read aloud to himself, and sometimes 
granted audiences. In these—at least with re- 
spect to his own subjects who were not of noble 
birth, nor admitted to his familiar intercourse—no 
eastern sultan ever maintained more haughty 
state. We have now lying before us two reports 
of interviews, as printed in the appendix to one of 
Dr. Preuss’ volumes; the one from a president 
of the Chambre des Domaines at Cleves, the other 
from his colleague, a second president at Aurich ; 
and it appears incidentally that although both of 
them parted from the king with full assurances of 
his approbation and favor, they were not admitted 
to kiss his hand, but only his coat ! 

But whatever might be the previous occupa- 
tions, as the clock struck noon Frederick sat down 
to dinner. In his youth twelve had been the din- 
ner-hour for all classes at Berlin; nay, his ances- 
tor the great elector had always dined at eleven. 
But before the close of Frederick’s reign the peo- 
ple of fashion gradually extended the hour till 
two; and ever since at Berlin, as elsewhere, it 





has become later and later. Well may a French 
novelist of our own time exclaim, ‘‘ Tous les jours 
on dine plus tard; incessamment on ne dinera plus 
du tout !”’ 

Since the close of the Seven Years’ War Fred- 
erick had renounced suppers, and dinner became 
with him, as with Prince Talleyrand, his single 
daily meal. The king was a gourmand of the 
first water ; and had he survived till 1802, would 
no doubt have received the honorary presidency of 
the Jury Dégustateur ; or the dedication of Grimod 
de la Reyniére’s ‘‘ Almanach,”’ preferably even to 
the second consul Cambacérés. The bill of fare 
was daily laid before his majesty, comprising not 
merely a list of the dishes, but the name of the 
cook by whom each dish was to be dressed ; and 
these bills of fare were always well considered, 
and often corrected and amended by the royal 
hand. Sometimes, when they gave promise of 
some novel experiment or favorite dainty—as 
polentas and eel-pies—the king, in his eagerness, 
would order the dinner to be brought in ten or 
twelve minutes earlier than the appointed hour. 
After dinner he used to mark with a cross the 
names of those dishes which had afforded him par- 
ticular pleasure. Of wine he drank sparingly ; 
his favorite vintage being from the banks of the 
Dordogne, and in general diluted with water. 

The king’s meals, however, were highly social 
as well as gastronomic. He frequently invited 
guests in numbers varying from seven to ten, and 
entertained them with a varied and never-failing 
flow of conversation. There was no limitation as 
to rank in those whom he invited, nor any arro- 
gance of royalty in his behavior towards them ; 
but they suffered unmercifully from his wit, or as 
his butts, for he especially delighted in such jests 
as were most likely to give pain. Thus, then, 
came his guests, half pleased and half afraid :— 


‘In quorum facie misere magneque sedebat 
Pallor amicitie.’’ 


Politics, religion, and history, with anecdotes of 
court and war, jocular and serious, were his favor- 
ite topics, and were always treated with entire 
freedom and unreserve. When the guests amused 
him, or when the conversation took a more than 
usually interesting turn, the sitting was sometimes 
protracted from noon till past four o'clock; in 
general, however, it ended much sooner. 

On rising from table Frederick allowed himself 
another half hour with his flute; after which the 
cabinet-secretaries brought in the letters which he 
had directed or dictated, and which now came 
before him again transcribed and ready for his 
signature. It was not unusual for the king when 
signing to enforce the object of the letter by adding 
to it a few clear sharp words. Many of these 
postscripts are still preserved. Thus, when he 
replied to an application for money, there are 
sometimes found appended in the royal handwriting 
such phrases as, “‘ I cannot give a single groschen,”’ 
or ‘I am now as poor as Job.”’ Thus, when the 
celebrated singer Madame Mara sent him a long 
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memorial against some intended arrangements at 
the opera, the king’s postscript is—‘‘ Elle est 
payée pour chanter et non pas écrire.”* Thus, 
again, when a veteran general had asked permis- 
sion to retire, the official answer bids him recon- 
sider his request, and there follows, manu propria, 
the significant remark—** The hens that will not 
lay I will not feed !"’t 

But, perhaps, the most curious of all is the fol- 
lowing in five words to Baron Arnim, in which 
five words it will be seen that three languages are 
blended, and each of the three incorrectly :— 
‘* Seriptus est scriptus ; nicht raisoniren.’’t 

In some, though not numerous, cases the post- 
script seems to us utterly at variance with the let- 
ter. Thus when Colonel Philip Von Borcke 
wished to retire from the army and to live on his 
estates in Pomerania, the king (May 30, 1785) 
desired a letter to be drawn out for his royal sig- 
nature, stating ‘‘ that the said colonel has been 
always found faithful, brave, and irreproachable in 
times of war, and that his majesty has been con- 
stantly satisfied with him;’’ but in signing this 
document the king added with his own hand some 
German words to the following effect :——‘‘ Abschied 
for a Prussian who will not serve, and one ought 
therefore to thank God that one gets rid of him.” 
Surely, whatever satisfaction or advantage the let- 
ter might be intended to confer must have been 
turned into the very opposite by such an addition. 

When this correspondence was completed, the 
king sometimes took a walk—out of doors if the 
weather was fine, or through his saloons if it 
rained. Sometimes he conversed with his friend 
Colonel Guichard, whom he had by patent new- 
named Quintus Icilius, or some other staff-officer ; 
sometimes he received the artists who had exe- 
cuted his commissions, or who brought him their 
works to view. But whenever his leisure served, 
the hours between four and six, or what remained 
of them, were devoted to his literary labors. It 
was during this interval that he composed nearly 
all the volumes in prose and verse which are now 
to be reprinted. Numerous, indeed, they are. 
As Voltaire says of him and to him, (March 24, 
1772,) ‘Tl a fait plus de livres qu’aucun des 
princes contemporains n’a fait de batards !’’ 

It is very remarkable, however, and not easily 
explained, that though Frederick practised author- 
ship for almost half a century—though every day 
he was reading and writing German for business 
and French for pleasure—yet he never in any 
degree mastered the spelling of either language. 
To the last we find the strangest errors even in the 
most common words. Thus he writes winter 
HIVERD, old viv, flesh CHER, actress ACCTRISSE, 
and the word which in private life he most dis- 
liked, pever. 

It is also singular that up to the close of May, 
1737, his majesty always signed his name in 

* June 30, 1776. 

+ To General Von Lax-Dehnen, January 8, 1773. 
Two days after.the king (according to his hint) granted 


the — his retirement, but refused him his pension. 
+ Oct. 26, 1776—Urkunden-buch, vol. iii., p. 196. 





French according to the usual manner, Frederic, 
but ever afterwards Federic. 

From six till seven o'clock the king had 
usually a small concert, in which only musicians 
or a few amateurs of the highest rank were 
admitted, and in which he himself played the 
flute. By long practice he had acquired excellent 
skill with that instrument. In his very last years, 
however, the decay of his front teeth deprived him 
of this daily recreation. Thus losing the power 
to execute, he lost also the wish to hear, music ; 
and from that time forward he seldom appeared at 
any concert. 

During Frederick’s earlier years his suppers 
had become justly renowned from the wit of the 
guests whom he there gathered round him, and 
from his own. Voltaire thus alludes to them in 
a sketch at that period of his royal patron’s daily 
life :— 

‘Tl est grand Roi tout le matin, 
Aprés diner grand écrivain, 
Tout le jour philosophe humain, 
Et le soir convive divin ; 

C’est un assez joli destin :— 
Puisse-t-i] n'avoir point de fin !’’ 


But when, after 1763, the king discontinued his 
suppers, the void thus left in his evenings was 
supplied by still frequently receiving a circle of 
distinguished men, as some of his generals, the 
Marquis d’Argens, Lord Marischal and Lucchesini. 
His usual plan was to begin by reading aloud to 
them a passage from some book, which served as 
a kind of text for the lively conversation which 
ensued. During the rest of the evening, or for 
the whole of it when no visitors came, the king 
was read to by one or more lecteurs, selecting 
either original French works or translations into 
French of the Greek and Latin classics. At about 
nine o'clock he went to bed. 

Such was the daily life of Frederick ; a life not 
at all varied on Sundays or other holydays, but 
diversified by annual reviews of his troops and 
journeys to his provinces. From his alternate toils 
in the field and labors in the administration, it 
might be supposed that he had in truth an iron 
frame ; on the contrary, however, his health from 
his childhood was delicate and variable. But the 
want of bodily strength was well supplied by his 
ardent and indomitable soul. The following are 
his own expressions in a letter to Voltaire of ths 
7th September, 1776 :-— 


‘* Quant & ma méthode de ne me point ménager, 
elle est toujours la méme. Plus on se soigne et 
plus le corps devient délicat et faible. Mon métier 
veut du travail etde l’action: il faut que mon corps 
et mon esprit se plient a leur devoir. I] n’est pas 
nécessaire que je vive, mais bien que j’agisse. Je 
m’en suis toujours bien trouvé. Cependant je ne 
prescris cette méthode & personne, et me contente 
de la suivre.”’ 


It may be observed that the sketch of the king’s 
daily life makes no reference whatever to a queen 


consort ; yet in 1733, under his father’s dictation, 
Frederick had espoused the Princess Elizabeth of 
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Brunswick-Bevern, who survived not only through 
his whole reign of almost half a century, but even 
for eleven years afterwards, namely, till 1797. 
This princess was of exemplary character, filled 
with admiration for the great deeds of her husband, 
and grateful for the slightest token of his notice ; 
and so benevolent, that of the 41,000 dollars as- 
signed her yearly she devoted no less than 24,000 
to purposes of charity. Like Frederick she had a 
taste for literature; but, unlike him, loved to en- 
courage the German rather than the French; and, 
unlike him, also, she was embued with a deep and 
fervent, though unostentatious, feeling of religion. 
For some years Frederick, dreading the resentment 
of his imperious and brutal father, had lived with 
her on apparently good terms; but on his own 
accession to the throne he allotted to her the 
chateau of Schonhausen for her separate residence. 
To the end of her life she never even saw the new 
palaces at Potsdam. At Berlin, however, during 
winter, she had apartments in the royal palace ; 
the king used to dine with her in state three or 
four times every year, and on all occasions showed 
her, as her character deserved, marks of his high 
respect and esteem. But the union had been, 
from the first, a constrained one ; and he had little 
taste for hers, or indeed for any female, society ; 
men were, on all occasions, his chosen and favorite 
companions. 

There are some points however, real or alleged, 
in Frederick’s private life, which we do not wish 
to discuss at large. We shall waive any further 
testimony, and merely insert without comment the 
following extract from a despatch of our own dis- 
tinguished countryman, Lord Malmesbury, when 
envoy at Berlin :— 


** At these moments when he (Frederick) lays 
aside the monarch and indulges himself in every 
kind of debauchery, he never suffers the instruments 
or partakers of these excesses to have the smallest 
influence over him. Some few he has rewarded ; 
discarded several ; but left most of them in the same 
situation he found them.’’* 


The conduct of Frederick, as a master and in 
his household, cannot be held deserving of praise. 
Some of his warmest admirers, as Dr. Preuss, 
acknowledge that he was extremely harsh towards 
his servants, chary in wages or rewards to them ; 
but, on the other hand, liberal of sharp reproofs 
and of blows both with his fist and with his cane. 
These, however, were their lighter punishments ; 
when their offences seemed more serious they were 
at once discarded, or sent to prison, or enlisted as 
common soldiers. Thus, for instance, one valet 
de chambre named Deesen or Deiss, was thought 
to have embezzled some money, and had been 
ordered to enter the army as a drummer, when, on 
the 23d of July, 1775, the unhappy man puta 
pistol to his head, and fell a corpse in Frederick’s 
own ante-chamber. The king was startled at the 
noise, and asked what had happened; on being 


* Despatch to the Earl of Suffolk, Berlin, March 18, 
1776. 





told, he only remarked, ‘‘I did not think that the 
fellow had so much courage.’’* 

Frederick used to show especial anger and dis- 
pleasure whenever any man-servant contracted 
either matrimony or a less legitimate connection 
with the other sex. The same prejudice subsisted 
against the marriages of his familiar friends and 
associates, as D’Argens, Quintus Icilius, and Le 
Catt. It is said, however, that in the last few 
years of Frederick’s life, and when himself prob- 
ably conscious of decay, he had become in all 
respects less ungracious and exacting to his house- 
hold. 

But although gusts and sallies of passion were 
by no means uncommon with Frederick, we scarce- 
ly ever find them impel him in the transaction of 
state-business. A few cases to the contrary might 
be gathered from Dr. Preuss’ volumes, but should 
be considered as only exceptions. Thus, on one 
occasion, a young man, a Land-Rath, in Branden- 
burg, wrote to the king to state that a flight of 
locusts had appeared in his district. The king, in 
his answer, expressed his disbelief that any of the 
plagues of Egypt could have strayed so far north. 
Upon this the young Land-Rath sent to court some 
of the locusts in a box with air-holes, which box 
was no sooner opened by Frederick than the locusts 
emerged and flew about the room, to his majesty’s 
great annoyance and ire. He immediately de- 
spatched a cabinet order, which still exists, under 
the date of September 27, 1779, directing that in 
future no man shall be admitted a Land-Rath with- 
out being at least thirty-five years of age—his 
majesty, it adds, being determined to have hence- 
forth no “children nor pert young fellows’’ in 
office—[ Kinder und jungé nase-weise.] 

Another curious point in Frederick's private life 
was his passion for snuff and for lap-dogs. Of 
the former, Lord Malmesbury (Diaries, vol. i., p. 
6) speaks as follows :— 


‘* The king is a great taker of snuff. I could not 
even get a sight of his snuff-boxes, of which he has 
a most magnificent collection. That he carries is 
of an enormous size ; and he takes it not by pinches, 
but by handfuls. It is difficult to approach him 
without sneezing. They pretend that the perquisite 
that comes to the valets de chambre from the snuff 
they get by drying his handkerchiefs is very con- 
siderable.”’ 

With respect to his four-footed favorites, the king 
had always about him several small English grey- 
hounds ; but of these only one was in favor at a 
time, the others being taken merely as companions 
and playmates to the fondling. Thus the others 
were carried out at night and brought in again in 
the morning, while the chosen one slept in his 
majesty’s own bed, and by day was allowed a 
special chair, well cushioned, and close at his side. 
All of them, however, had license as they pleased 
to jump over or to sprawl upon the most costly 
articles of furniture ; and stuffed leather balls, as 


* Onngets Preuss, Lebens-Geschichte, vol. i., p. 424, 
note, with the despatch of Lord Malmesbury of July 29, 


1775, giving a milder version of the king’s reply. 
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playthings for them, were provided in the several 
apartments. Even during his campaigns Fred- 
erick went attended by these canine companions. 
Thus, on the 8th of December, 1760, when the 
Marquis d’Argens entered the king’s quarters at 
Leipsic, he found Frederick seated on the floor 
with the dogs around, and a dish of fricasseed 
chicken before him, out of which his majesty with 
a stick was pushing the most dainty morsels to his 
favorite. As these greyhounds died they were 
buried on the terrace of Sans Souci, with the name 
of each on a gravestone ; and Frederick in his will 
expressed his desire that his own remains might 
be interred by their side—a pariing token of his 
attachment to them and of his contempt for man- 
kind! On this point, however, his wishes have 
not been complied with. 

Of fine horses, also, Frederick, like most emi- 
nent commanders, was fond. Several chargers 
which he rode were killed or wounded under him 
during his wars. Many of them bore the names 
of celebrated and contemporary ministers, as Choi- 
seul, Bruhl, Kaunitz, Pitt, and Bute, not as being 
gifts from these statesmen, but as a compliment to 
them. But poor Bute’s was a hard fate. When 
his namesake, the Scottish peer, forsook the alli- 
ance with Prussia, and concluded a separate peace 
with France, Bute, the thorough-bred steed, was 
in requital condemned to be yoked with a mule, 
and employed in drawing to and fro the orange- 
trees on the terraces at Potsdam. 

During the last ten years of his life, Frederick’s 
favorite horse for his own riding was called Condé. 
Almost every day he was brought before his royal 
master, and fed with his own hand with sugar, figs, 
and melons. 

The strict economy of Frederick had been at 
first enforced from the straits in which his father 
left him; it was afterwards recommended by the 
poverty of his provinces. From such provinces it 
was no light matter to raise.the sinews of war 
against Austria, Russia, and France combined. 
From such provinces, even during the later years 
of peace, it was no easy task to maintain the larg- 
est standing army in Europe, and to accumulate 
as treasure in reserve several millions of dollars in 
the vaults of Magdeburg. Yet still this great 
virtue of economy, to which, next to his military 
genius, Frederick owed his triumphs, when it came 
to be extended to trifles, or applied to points where 
splendor is one element of usefulness, seems to 
belong to the domain of Moliére, and grow into 
the part of Harpagon. Thus, at the king’s own 
table, not a bottle of champagne was to be opened 
without his own special command. Thus again, 
as we are told by Muller, the historian of Switzer- 
land, Frederick on one occasion, when examining 
the budget of his principality of Neuchatel, detected 
and exposed an error of only three sous. Thus, 
also, to the very close of his reign, he never ena- 
bled the Prussian envoys at foreign courts to as- 
sume a state at all commensurate to the importance 
which their country had acquired, but condemned 
them to languish in obscurity on most inadequate 
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stipends, as during his father’s reign. The tragic 
fate of Luicius, who had been the Prussian envoy 
at the Hague in the time of Frederick William L., 
is told by Voltaire with much humor, and no doubt 
some exaggeration. During a severe winter this 
poor man had no money to buy fuel, and ventured 
to cut down for fire-wood some trees in the garden 
of his official residence ; but the fact came to the 
ears of his royal master, who by return of post 
sent him a reprimand, and told him that he should 
be mulcted on that account a whole year’s pay! 
Upon this, says Voltaire—*‘ Luicius désespéré, se 
coupa la gorge avec le seul rasoir qu’il eut. Un 
vieux valet vint A son secours, et lui sauva mal- 
heureusement la vie.”’ 

There were only two of the king’s tastes in 
which he ever allowed himself to step beyond the 
bounds of the most exact economy—in eating and 
in building. As to the former, we have shown al- 
ready that he belonged to the Apician school. But 
even there he closely weighed the cost. He might 
sometimes, though rarely, be extravagant before- 
hand, but when once the dainties were devoured, 
he would often murmur at the bil. Here is an 
instance. On the 9th of November, 1784, there 
were several additional dishes at his table, and an 
account of the extra expenses then incurred was 
next day presented to him. It amounted to 25 
thaler 10 groschen and 14 pfennigs. But his 
majesty, with his own hand, wrote upon the mar- 
gin: ‘‘ A robbery ; for there were at table about 
an hundred oysters, which would cost 4 thalers ; 
the cakes 2 thalers ; the quab’s liver 1 thaler ; the 
cakes of Russian fashion 2 ¢halers: altogether it 
might be, perhaps, 11 ¢halers; the rest a robbery. 
To-day there was one extra dish ; herrings with 
pease ; it may cost 1 thaler ; therefore everything 
above 12 ¢halers is an impertinent robbery. 

**(Signed) Freperick.” 

As to building—if we observe the passion for 
it, whenever it is once engaged in, it may perhaps 
deserve to be ranked among the highest and most 
engrossing of human pleasures. The case of 
Frederick was no exception to this rule. He took 
an ever fresh delight in the construction of new 
palaces and in the adornment of the old. In this 
department, as in most others, he had by his in- 
domitable application acquired both knowledge and 
skill, and was able, though not always quite suc- 
cessfully, to direct his architects. There com- 
monly lay at his side the volumes of Palladio and 
Piranesi, from which he would give designs, or 
suggest ideas, for any of the new constructions in 
progress. He never issued any order for a build- 
ing without a previous estimate of its expense. 
Yet, notwithstanding this wise precaution, when 
his palace of Sans Souci came to be completed, 
he was himself startled at the cost, and ordered 
that the accounts should be burned, so that no ex- 
act knowledge of them might reach posterity. 

The correspondence of Frederick was most mul- 
tifarious, extending not only to ministers and states- 
men, but to many eminent authors and familiar 
friends. On business his letters were always clear, 
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brief, and to the point, and frequently deserve the 
praise of an humane and benevolent spirit greatly in 
advance of his age. Thus, when one of his sub- 
jects, in 1782, applied for the use of the Prussian 
flag in carrying on the slave trade, the king replies 
as follows :— 


** La traite des né m’a toujours flétris- 
sante pour |’humanité, et jamais je ne |'autoriserai 
ni la favoriserai par mes actions. D’ailleurs vous 

rétendez acheter et équiper vos vaisseaux en 
rance et décharger vos marchandises de retour 
dans tel port de |’Europe que vous jugerez & pro- 
pos, et c’est encore un motif de plus pour vous 
refuser mon pavillon. Toutefois si ce négoce a 
tant d’appas pour vous, vous n’avez qua’ retourner 
en France pour satisfaire votre godt! Surce je 
prie Dieu qu'il vous ait en sa sainte et digne 
garde. Feperic.” * 


To estimate the full merit of this letter, let it 
be remembered how far in the rear was still the 
feeling of England on this subject at this date of 
1782. How large a majority amongst ourselves 
were still firmly determined to maintain that in- 
famous traffic! How many years of unrewarded 
toil were still in store for Wilberforce and Clark- 
son ! 

The letters of Frederick to his friends, personal 
and literary, seem to us greatly superior in merit 
and interest to any of his other writings. Though 
sometimes to our misfortune studded with his own 
mawkish verses, they are often instructive and al- 
most always entertaining. The following may 
serve as a short but agreeable specimen of his 
lighter style. It is addressed to one of his cham- 
berlains, the veteran Baron Pollnitz, who had just 
presented him with an unusual dainty—a turkey 
fattened upon walnuts. 


‘*Monsreur Le Baron—Le dindon que votre 
Sérénité a eu la bonté de m’envoyer a été servi ce 
midi sur ma table. On |’a pris pour une autruche, 
tant il était grand et pompeux; le godt s’en est 
trouvé admirable ; et tous les convives ont convenu 
avec moi que vous étiez fait pour vous acquitter bien 
de tout ce que vous entrepreniez. I] me serait dou- 
loureux, Monsieur le Baron, de rester en arriére 
vis & vis de vous, et de ne pas songer & votre cui- 
sine comme vous avez eu la bonté de penser a la 
mienne ; mais comme je n’ai pas trouvé parmi les 
volatiles d’animal assez grand, et digne de vous 
étre offert, je me suis rejeté sur les euntenie™. 
Je vous avoue que si j‘avais pu trouver un éléphant 
blane du Chah de Perse, que je me serais fait un 
plaisir de vous l’envoyer. Faute de cela, j’ai eu 
recours 4 un beuf bien engraissé. Je me suis dit 
& moiméme ; un beeuf est un animal utile, labo- 
rieux et pesant; c’est mon embléme ; l’age qui me 
mine m'apesantit tous les jours ; je voudrais étre 
laborieux et utile, et pour vous l’étre en quelque 
fagon vous voudrez bien accepter, Monsieur le 
Baron, le petit meuble de basse-cour que je prends 
la liberté de vous offrir; et comme je ne me suis 
pas fié sur ma propre habileté, je |’ai fait choisir 
chez le plus expert de tous les engraisseurs. Sur 
ce, je prie Dieu, &c. Feperic.t 

‘© @ Potsdam, ce 6 Février, 1765.”’ 


* Potsdam, ce 18 Avril, 1782. Urkunden-buch, vol. iv., 
. 296. 
. t Urkunden-buch, vol. iii., pp. 134, 135. 





We will subjoin the baron’s reply ;— 

‘*Sire—Je supplie trés-hemblement votre Ma- 
7 d’agréer mes trés humbles remercimens pour 
e beuf qu’elle a bien voulu m’envoyer. Si je ne 
l’ai pas adoré comme le Dieu Apis, je l’ai du moins 
regu avec toute la vénération que mérite son air 
respectable. Une foule de peuple |’a admiré & ma 
porte, et a cru que je l’en régalerais, et ]’a vu con- 
duire avec envie dans mon écurie, dont il ne sortira 
que pour étre sacrifié au plus grand des Monarques ; 
cérémonie qui sera accompagnée de cris sincéres 
de Vive le Roi! Votre Majesté me permettra de 
finir ma lettre par ce cri, que je réunirai toute ma 
vie au profond respect avec lequel je suis, Sire, &c. 
POLLNITz.* 

‘* Berlin, ce 7 Février, 1765.” 

But the favorite correspondence of Frederick at 
this time, as the most interesting to us now, was 
with Voltaire. Considering the violent and public 
breach between them in 1753—the contumelious 
arrest on one side, and the biting pleasantries on the 
other—it might have been supposed that these two 
eminent men would have ever thenceforth stood asun- 
der ; but the king’s admiration for his late prisoner 
at Frankfort was most ardent and sincere. He thor- 
oughly believed, as he says in more than one pas- 
sage of his writings, that Voltaire, as an epic poet 
surpassed Homer, as a tragic poet Sophocles, and 
asa philosopher Plato. He never doubted that 
the author of the ‘* Henriade,’’ and of the ** An- 
nales de |’Empire,’’ would be the main dispenser 
of fame for his own day. On the other hand, 
Voltaire was by no means insensible to the honor 
of numbering a monarch amongst the imitators of 
his versification and the pupils of his philosophy. 
Nor can any man who writes history be insensible 
to the higher merits of him who makes it—who, 
instead of merely commemorating, performs great 
deeds. Thus, even in the midst of their quarrel, 
the seeds of reconciliation remained ; and within 
a very brief period there again arose between 
them a regular correspondence, and an exchange 
of graceful compliments. In 1775, for example, 
the king sent to Ferney a bust of Voltaire in Ber- 
lin porcelain, with the motto mmmorTALI; and 
Voltaire replied in the following lines : 

* Je dis & ce héros, dont la main Souveraine » 

Me donne |’immortalité, 

Vous m’accordez, grand homme, avec trop de bonté, 
Des terres dans votre domaine !”’ 

‘* Avoir vécu dans le siécle de Voltaire; cela 
me suffit !’”?¢ exclaims the king. ‘Je mourrai,”’ 
cries the philosopher, ‘‘ avec le regret de n’avoir 
pas achevé ma vie auprés du plus grand homme 
de ]’Europe, que j’ose aimer autant qu’admirer ! ”’ ¢ 
The two friends, however, while thus exchanging 
laurel crowns, knew each other well; and when- 
ever they wrote or spoke to third parties were far 
from gentle in their epithets. Sir Andrew Mitch- 
ell, for many years our envoy at Berlin, informs 
us: ** What surprises me is, that whenever Vol- 
taire’s name is mentioned, his Prussian majesty 
never fails to give him the epithets he may de- 

* Underkun-buch, vol. iii., pp. 134, 135. 


+A Voltaire, Je 24 Juliet, 1775. 
+ Au Roi de Prusse, le 11 Février, 1775. 
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serve, which are the worst heart and greatest ras- 
cal now living ; and yet with all this he continues 
to correspond with him!’’* Voltaire, on his 
part, handled the character of Frederick with 
more wit, buat equal rancor. In his secret cor- 
respondence with D’Alembert and others he often 
—hesides other bitter jests—gives the king a 
covert nickname intended to convey a most foul 
reproach. And whenever during the seven years’ 
war any disaster befell the Prussian arms, there 
went forth two sets of letters from Ferney—the 
one to Frederick expressing his sympathy and sor- 
row—the other to some minister or general on the 
opposite side, urging the allies to pursue their vic- 
tory and to complete the ruin of his friend. 

The rich flow of Frederick’s conversation is 
acknowledged and praised by all who had ap- 
proached him, and chiefly by those who had them- 
selves a similar skill. In that respect there can 
be no higher testimony than the following from 
the Prince de Ligne : 


‘* J] avait un son de voix fort doux, assez bas, et 
aussi agréable que le mouvement de ses lévres, qui 
avait une grace inexprimable ; c’est ce qui faisait je 
crois qu’on ne s’apercevait pas qu’il fat, ainsi que 
les héros d’Homére, un peu babillard mais sublime. 
On ne pouvait certainement pas trouver un plus 
grand parleur que le Roi, mais on était charmé qu’il 
le fut!” 

It is plain, however, that the king, who was, as 

we shall presently see, a warm partisan of monop- 
“olies in commerce, used to extend the same sys- 
tem to his conversation. The Prince de Ligne, 
in the same account of his interview, adds with 
much naiveté ; ‘* Encore, me disais-je 4 moi-méme, 
il faudra bien que je dise un mot!” ¢ 

With his own dependents Frederick loved to 
season his conversation with practical jests. Thus, 
finding that the Marquis d’Argens was a hypochon- 
driac as to health, he was wont sometimes in their 
interviews to interrupt himself with an exclamation 
on the ill-looks of his friend, upon which the poor 
marquis used to hurry home in affright and keep 
his bed for the twenty-four hours following! Thus 
again, one day with the Baron de Pollnitz, who 
was always in want of money, and who had al- 
ready changed his religion, the king slily threw out 
some hints as to a rich canonry in Silesia then 
vacant and ready for a friend, upon which Pollnitz, 
as Frederick had foreseen, swallowed the bait, and 
that very evening publicly abjured the Protestant 
for the Roman Catholic faith. But when next day 
he hastened back to court to announce his conver- 
sion and to claim the lenefice, he was told by 
Frederick, to his great dismay, that the prize had 
just before been granted to another candidate. His 
majesty added with a bitter taunt, though with 
affected sympathy, ‘‘ Que puis-je faire pour vous 
maintenant? Ah! je me rappelle qu’il me reste 
encore & nommer 4 une place de Rabbin; faites- 
vous Juif, et je vous la promets !’’f 


* See the Chatham Papers, vol. ii., p. 30. 
+ Lettres du Maréchal Prince de Ligne, vol.i., p. 46, ed. 


1809. 
tThiebault, Souvenirs de Berlin, vol. iii., p. 84, ed. 
1804. 
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With strangers, on the contrary, or with those 
whom he wished to please, Frederick knew how 
to pay a compliment with inimitable taste and skill. 
How graceful, for example, his exclamation to 
General Laudohn, the most able of his adversaries, 
during the interviews with the emperor’s court in 
1770, when he saw the general seated on the other 
side of the table: ‘‘ Pray, sir, take a place at my 
side ; I do not like to have you opposite !”’ 

In his correspondence, as in his conversation, the 
king seldom referred to the Christian faith without 
a scoff or a sneer. Having entirely made up his 
mind against its truth, he seems to have considered 
it unworthy of serious argument or even of reverent 
mention. He alludes with peculiar contempt to 
the piety of the poorer classes: ‘Ce paysan,”’ 
says he, in one passage, “‘ qui parlait du Seigneur 
Dieu avec une vénération idiote!’’* But there 
were several points of philosophy or natural re- 
ligion which Frederick loved to discuss and to hear 
discussed in his presence. Foremost among these 
was the immortality of the soul. It is not easy to 
say to which side of that great question his own 
belief inclined. Passages on both sides might be 
cited from his writings. Nay, there is one letter 
to Voltaire which, as it seems to us, assumes each 
opinion by turns in the course of the same sen- 
tence :— 


** Ma santé baisse a vue d’eil, et je pourrais bien 
aller entretenir Virgile de la Henriade, et descendre 
dans ce pays ot nos chagrins, nos plaisirs, et nos 
espérances ne nous suivent plus, o0 votre beau génie 
et celui d’un goujat sont réduits & la méme valeur, 
oQ enfin on se trouve dans |’état qui précéde la 
naissance.”” (31 Oct. 1760.) 


Now, if, as the latter part of the sentence intimates, 
Frederick really held the gloomy faith of the an- 
cient Roman : 


** Queris, quo jaceas post obitum loco? 
Quo non nata jacent”— 


—it is plain that there could be no prospect, as in 
the first part of the sentence, of communing with 
the spirit of Virgil or with any other. So incon- 
sistent with itself is infidelity ! 

The private life of Frederick in his later years 
as we have now portrayed it, without, as we be- 
lieve, either exaggeration or concealment, contains 
beyond all question much that is harsh and strange, 
many things which may be laughed at, and many 
which must be lamented. With such a life it 
seems at first sight incredible how even the inter- 
ested adulation of the French philosophists could 
award him the epithet of ‘‘ Great.’’ Perhaps, too, 
our satisfaction at this epithet will hardly increase 
when we are told how freely it was adopted by 
himself—how frequently the words ‘‘ rripERicvs 
MAGNVS’’ appear on his own inscriptions. But 
how changed the scene when we come to view the 
same character from another aspect—as a states- 
man or a warrior! The injustice of all his wars 
—-since all arose in fact from his robbery of Silesia 
in the first year of his reign, with no other right 


*A Voltaire, le 3 Février, 1742. 
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than the right of the stronger, and no better plea 
than the wolf in the fable gives the lamb—this 
injustice, great and grievous though it be, can 
searcely dim the lustre of his victories. Who 
could forget that immortal strife of seven years, 
when, with no other ally than England, Frederick 
stood firm against all the chief powers of the Con- 
tinent combined? Who could fail to admire that 
self-taught skill with which he overthrew his 
enemies, or that lofty spirit with which he bore, 
and at last retrieved, reverses? How heroic he 
appears at Rosbach when scattering far and wide 
the three-fold numbers of France! How heroic 
when, after that battle, which as he said himself 
had merely gained him leisure to fight another 
battle elsewhere, (so closely was he then beset with 
foes,) he marched against the Austrians in Silesia, 
disregarded their strong position, contemned the 
winter season, and declared that he was resolved 
to assail them even though they had intrenched 
themselves on the church-steeples of Breslau! 
How glorious the day of Leuthen which followed, 
and which Napoleon has pronounced a masterpiece 
in war! How not less glorious in the succeeding 
summer the day of Zorndorf, when Frederick looked 
down on the heaps of Russian slain, and beheld 
the Czarina’s army destroyed rather than defeated 
by his arms ! 

Nor, again, is the honor slight of having main- 
tained in perfect discipline, and with unimpaired 
renown, during twenty-three years of peace, 
army of an hundred and fifty thousand men. To 
the last, while Frederick lived, the well-earned 
military fame of Prussia was worthily upheld. 
Twenty years after his death on the field of Jena 
it was clearly proved how much the high merit of 
that army depended on his own. When at St. 
Helena Napoleon was asked which were the best 
troops that the world had ever seen, he answered 
—(not perhaps without some injustice both to him- 
self and to his adversary at Waterloo) — The 
Carthaginians under Hannibal, the Romans under 
the Scipios, the Macedonians under Alexander, and 
the Prussians under Frederick !’** 

Yet even this discipline had its dark side. In our 
own times experience has proved that the due obedi- 
ence of soldiers does not depend on their ill-treat- 
ment. But far different maxims prevailed in Fred- 
erick’s age, and the good order of his troops was 
maintained bya large amount of individual suffering. 
In the first place, the non-commissioned officers plied 
the cane without stint or mercy on the common 
men. If we were required to draw an emblematic 
picture of a Prussian soldier of those days, we 
should portray him covered with scars in front 
from his enemy, and covered with scars behind 
from his corporal! A veteran of Frederick's army, 
who was still alive in 1833, recently described the 
dreadful effect of those cruelties which he witnessed 
in Silesia—how many poor soldiers were flogged 
to desertion, how many to suicide, how many to 


* Mémorial de St. Héléne, par le Comte de Las Cases, | Preuss 


vol. vi., p. 6. 





madness!* Amongst the Prussian peasants such 
was the horror of entering the army that it became 
necessary to promulgate an edict against those who 
had cut off their own thumbs, hoping by such mu- 
tilation to disqualify themselves for the service ! 
We may observe in passing, that according to 
Saumaise and Horne Tooke a similar practice gave 
rise to the French word Poltron (quasi pollice 
truncatus.) 

Among the officers the grievances were different, 
but scarcely less. Noble birth was in nearly all 
cases held indispensable for promotion. On any 
vacancy occurring in a regiment, the colonel was 
required by the rules to recommend to his majesty 
for appointment the most deserving subaltern, pro- 
vided only that he was noble. In several instances, 
even foreign noblemen were, avowedly on the 
ground of their birth, preferred for officers’ places 
to native plebeians. In like manner, none but youths 
of good family were allowed admission into the col- 
lege of cadets. So late as 1784 we find Frederick 
directing the expulsion of three brothers named 
Stephani as being deficient in this essential qual- 
ification—* not of true and right nobility,’’} says 
the king himself. Celibacy, though recommended 
in most services, has never yet been so rigidly en- 
forced in any other ; as an instance, it is mentioned 
that when, in 1778, the Baireuth regiment of dra- 
goons was reviewed by the king, it contained 
seventy-four officers, and of these not one—from 


an|the commander, General Billow, down to the 


youngest ensign—was a married man! In other 
respects the duties were very severe, and the least 
departures from them punished by long arrests, 
while the pay was extremely small, and leave of 
absence seldom granted. 

Scanty, however, as were the allowances of the 
Prussian army, they absorbed the larger share of 
the revenues of the state. In 1740, just before the 
accession of Frederick, it is stated that from a to- 
tal income of 7,137,000 dollars, not less than 
5,977,000 were devoted to the military department. 
At Frederick’s decease in 1786, when the prov- 
inces had more than doubled in extent and popula- 
tion, and much more than doubled in productive 
industry, the income was twenty-two millions, and 
the expenses of the army thirteen. Yet, notwith- 
standing this constant and enormous drain on his 
resources, such was the wise economy of Frederick, 
that he never seemed to want money whenever any 
object of public utility seemed to need assistance. 
We have already noticed his taste for building as 
shown in his costly palaces, but it would be doing 
him great injustice to suppose that it was confined 
to them; not only his capital, but his principal 
cities, such as Breslau, owed him the construction 
of libraries, theatres, and other stately public edi- 
fices, besides new streets and squares for private 
houses. In one of his letters of 1773, he is able 
to boast with just pride that he had that very year 
begun to rebuild some towns in Prussian Poland, 


* Schlesische Poorinsigl- Coeur me ix., p. 241, as quoted by 
+ Von wahrem = rechten Adel. 


: To Volatire, Oct. 24, 1773. 
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which had lain in ruins ever since the pestilence 
of 1709.* In the same year he made arrangement 
for founding sixty new villages among the waste 
lands of Upper Silesia, and for rebuilding two 
towns in the same district, which had been de- 
stroyed by conflagration ; ‘* They were of wood,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ but they shall now be of brick or of 
stone from the neighboring quarries which we have 
opened.’’ In 1775 we find him establish and endow 
at once an hundred and eighty schools in his new 
Polish province—some, of the Protestant, and 
others of the Roman Catholic communion.t Were 
there any veins of metal discovered in the moun- 
tains—did any district suffer either from drought 
or inundation in the >lains—did any new manu- 
facture call for bounties—was there any attempt 
of producing at home instead of importing from 
abroad—in all these, and many other such cases, 
and without distinction of province or of creed, the 
succoring hand of Frederick was extended. His 
subjects found that he would not give alms to 
compassion, but only aids to restoration or improve- 
ment; he would help them whenever they would 
bestir themselves. On his yearly journeys through 
his states he was always on the watch for old 
abuses to correct, or new works of public benefit 
to commence. His questions were ever: Why 
not drain yonder marshes? why should that range 
of hills remain bare? might not this sheltered hol- 
low bear fruit-trees* should not a new bridge span 
that river, or a new road pierce that forest! Nor 
were these mere vague recommendations: they 
became the first germ of speedy plans and esti- 
mates, and when the king passed by in the ensuing 
year, or summoned his provincial officers to Pots- 
dam, he insisted on ascertaining what real progress 
had been made. Activity of any kind is rare, when 
great wealth and power of indolence exist; but 
how much rarer still to find it thus well-directed 
and steady in its aim! We had once the high 
honor of being for a short time in the company of 
a prince, whose mind struck us as a curious con- 
trast to Frederick’s; he asked nearly the same 
questions, but seldom paused to hear the answer, 
or cried, ‘* Right—quite right—exactly so”’— 
whatever the answer might be! 

To show more clearly how close and minute 
was Frederick’s superintendence of his provincial 
affairs, we will give an account of one of his 
** Ministers’ Reviews,’’ as they were termed— 
that is a conference which he held every summer 
with the principal holders of office. Of the one 
which took place at Sans Souci on the Ist of June, 
1770, a summary was drawn up by the minister 
of state Von Derschau, for the information of an 
absent colleague :— 

** His majesty received us with a most gracious 
countenance, and said ‘Gentlemen, I have caused 
you to come that we might examine our household 
affairs together.’ We replied that we had duly 
prepared ourselves for this investigation; upon 
which he proceeded to say that he had himself in- 
spected in the Oder-bruch the district which had 


*To Voltaire, Oct. 34, 1773. 
t Letter to d’Alembert, June 19, 1775. 








suffered this year by the inundations of the Oder, 
and had found the damage by no means so great as 
it had been represented to him. ‘ One ought not,’ 
he added, ‘ to be too much dismayed by such calam- 
ities of nature, however frightful they seem at first ; 
since nature is apt herself to repair, and at no long 
interval, the havoc she has made.’ At Freienwalde 
there were only two small breaches in the dam, and 
only about twenty-five houses slightly damaged, so 
that the whole real loss of the inhabitants would be 
scarcely more than a few cartloads of hay and the 
growing crops on the ground. His majesty then 
proceeded : ‘I do not therefore see the necessity 
of such large sums as you have proposed to me to 

nt in remission of taxes and compensations for 
osses. However, I will allow 60,000 dollars. 
When the water shall have flowed off again the 
minister of state Von Hagen shall go to the 
spot and examine everything more exactly. But 
I cannot conceal from you how much I was dissat- 
isfied at finding the new church in the Oder-bruch 
not yet completed. I desire that you will again 
send a sharp order to Lieut. Colonel Petri to take 
measures for having the church ready soon, or it 
shall be the worse for him!’ 

** Upon this his majesty took up the account of 
the sums proposed to be allotted, and said,‘ 1. That 
as to the funds for repairing the Oderdam they 
were already assigned. 2. That in addition he 
would gladly grant the 13,000 dollars proposed for 
the new sluice at Plauen. 3. That he would un- 
dertake the cost of the stables for the cuirassiers’ 
horses at Kyritz, and of the hospital and orphan- 
asylum at Belgard, sinve these expenses were both 
needful and useful. 4. That he would refer to the 
board of general direction the charges required for 
the harbors of Rtigenwald and Colberg.’ 

‘* When this was over, the king looked through 
with a keen eye the accounts of the Chambre des 
Domaines and of the Caisse Militaire, and signed 
them respectively. He then opened his desk, drew 
out a paper, and read to us a statement of the con- 
siderable sums which he intends this year, as far 
as he finds it possible, to devote to the benefit of 
his dominions. Among these sums we especially 
noticed 300,000 dollars for the nobility of Pomerania, 
20,000 for the province of Hohnstein, and 30,000 
on account to restore the towns in the March of 
Brandenburg. On the first item the king observed : 
—‘ Gentlemen, I recommend to you especially the 
upholding and supporting my nobility. I lay great 
stress upon that order, for I require it both for my 
army and my civil administration. You know how 
many valuable men, I have already drawn from it, 
and what I have been able to do by its means.’ 

‘* Before dinner the king spoke to us on sund 
other matters, and said, amongst the rest, that it 
gave him pleasure whenever any of his subjects 
travelled into foreign states with views of improve- 
ment, and brought back useful knowledge to their 
native country. He added, that during his last 
journey through Pomerania he has seen at Colbatz 
the Ober-Amtman Sydow, who, together with his 
son, had been lately in England, and had studied 
the English system of husbandry. They under- 
stand how to grow lucerne, and what are termed 
TURNIPS (a white root for fodder, of which nine or 
ten often reach an hundred weight :) and experi- 
ments in the culture of both have been made in 
Pomerania with excellent success. His majesty 
wishes that the same may be done in Brandenburg. 
We are, therefore, to put ourselves in correspon- 
dence with these gentlemen, and receive from them 
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the necessary instructions; and we are, also, to 
send some sensible Wirthschafts-Schreiber from va- 
rious Amfer in Brandenburg to Colbatz, to observe 
and afterwards adopt at home, the cultivation not 
ouly of these turnips and lucerne, but also of the 
hops, which last his majesty has recommended to 
us in the most pressing terms. The king observes 
that the country-people in Brandenburg are still 
too stubborn and prejudiced against any new discov- 
ery, however good and usefil it may be. There- 
fore, says his majesty, the men in office should 
always make a beginning with whatever promises 
well ; and if it answers, then the lower classes will 
be sure to foliow. ‘* You would not think,’ added 
his majesty with much animation, ‘ how eager I 
feel to make the people advance in knowledge and 
welfare ; but you must have often experienced, as 
I have, how much contradiction and thwarting one 
meets with, even where one has the best inte 


tions.’ ”’ : 


Our limits warn us to carry no fufther the report 
of this remarkable interview. We will therefore 
omit, though reluctantly, the king’s remarks and 
directions as to the better manuring of pasture- 
lands—the reclaiming of several sandy spots near 
Lowenberg, Strausberg, Alt-Landsberg, and Wer- 
neuchen which he had noticed on his last journey 
—the draining of the great marshes at Stendal, 
and with the profits bringing over to the spot a 
colony of Dutchmen—the encouragement of bee- 
hives and silk-worms, for which last large planta- 
tions of mulberry-trees had been made several 
years before—the establishment of extensive nur- 
sery-gardens near Berlin to be manured from the 
sweepings of the streets and drains in that city— 
the planting of fruit-trees in other places likewise, 
so as to check the importation of dried fruit every 
year from Saxony, and ‘‘ to keep,”’ the king added, 
‘* our money at home’’—the working of the cobalt 
and coal-mines in Silesia, and how the coals should 
be transported, and how applied in bleaching- 
grounds, tile-kilns, and lime-kilns. After so many 
and such manifold orders this ‘* Ministers’ Review” 
ended, we may observe, in a manner more agreea- 
ble than most cabinet-councils in England—by a 
general invitation to the royal table that same day. 
‘* During the repast,’’ adds our reporter, “ his 
majesty was especially condescending and gay, 
made a great number of jests, and then bade us 
go—highly delighted at his gracious reception.”’ 

In thus considering the administration of Fred- 
erick we must always bear in mind that his author- 
ity over his people was entirely and in all respects 
uncontrolled. Not only the treaties with foreign 
powers and the systems of foreign policy, the atmy, 
the ordnance, the shipping, the questions of trade 
and protecting duties, the imposition or remission 
of new taxes, and the application of the revenue 
received, were subject to his despotic sway, but 
even the decisions of the courts of law, which most 
other tyrannies hold sacred. Nay more, even be- 
yond the frontiers of the state, personal freedom 
was so far controlled that no Prussian subject could 
travel without special permission from the king, 
and even when that permission was granted there 
was a royal ordinance of October 29, 1766, fixing 





the amount of pocket-money which he might take 
with him ; if a nobleman or an officer, 400 dollars : 
if neither, 250. The government was, in fact, 
one of those which, when well administered, as 
was Frederick’s, are called by friends patriarcha) 
or paternal, which leave little to individual choice 
or enterprise, but direct every man to the path in 
which he should go. 

It is remarkable that Frederick, who not only 
possessed but actively wielded this uncontrolled 
authority, and who never to his dying day mani- 
fested the slightest idea of relaxing it, yet in many 
of his writings expresses the most ardent aspirations 
for freedom. Thus in his epistle to the Marquis 
d’Argens :-— 

** Vous de la liberté héros que je révére, 

O Manes de Caton, o Manes de Brutus !”’ 


Or when he thus upbraids Hermothéme :— 


** Votre esprit est imbu des préjugés vulgaires, 

Vos parchemins usés ne sont que des chiméres.”’ 
We remember that in “‘ Emile’? Rousseau points 
an eloquent invective against those mock-philan- 
thropists who profess unbounded zeal for the Tar- 
tars, but who will never help a poor neighbor at 
the door. In like manner we confess that we feel 
small reverence for those kings who never part 
with one iota of their inherited despotism, who 
give a subject the hem of their garment to kiss, 
who bound their promotions to nobles, and who 
leave their peasantry serfs, and yet with all this 
love to prate of republicans and regicides—pro- 
vided only that these lived many hundred years 
ago! 

It is certainly true that Frederick, upon the 
whole, administered his despotic power with en- 
lightened views and with public spirit for the good 
of his subjects, and it may perhaps be argued, as 
Montesquieu has done, that despotic power while 
thus administered, is the best of all forms of gov- 
ernment. Take any Prussian town or district 
during the peaceful years of Frederick, and it will, 
we believe, appear that amidst very many cases of 
individual grievance and hardship the general pro- 
gress of prosperity was rapid and unceasing. No 
instance can be stronger than that of Silesia. Here 
was a province won without a shadow of real 
right from Maria Theresa—a sovereign who, be- 
sides her legitimate title, had all the claims to her 
subjects’ sympathy which womanhood, youth, and 
beauty can bestow. Here were nobles of high 
lineage and loyalty compelled to acknowledge an 
usurping conqueror ; here was a people of bigoted 
Catholicism ruled over for the first time by a Pro- 
testant prince. Under such circumstances what 
else could be expected than that Silesia should 
become to Prussia what Ireland has been to Eng- 
land—a perennial fountain of bitterness—an object 
to all statesmen of anxious solicitude, and to nearly 
all of afflicting disappointment—a battle-field of 
ever recurring political and religious animosities, 
and, like other battle-fields, laid waste by the con- 
tention! Yet so prompt and so prudent were the 
measures of Frederick in behalf of his new com 
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quest—neither neglecting the interests of his sub- 
jects, as, for instance, Joseph the First, not yet 
wounding their prejudices, like Joseph the Second 
—that within a few years’ space Silesia became 
as firmly bound to him as Brandenburg, and that 
Maria Theresa, in her later attempts to recover 
the province, found no effective or general assis- 
tance from the Silesians themselves. 

We must confess, however, that this praise of 
the general result of Frederick's government is not 
easily borne out on examining the particular steps 
of the process. Wide as are the differences 
amongst ourselves on questions of trade and taxa- 
tion, we do not suppose that one man could now 
be found to vindicate the former system in Prussia. 
Severe government monopolies laid on main articles 
of consumption, and farmed out to speculators from 
a foreign country, form perhaps the very worst 
system of finance which human ingenuity has yet 
devised. And such was Frederick’s—as a short 
review of the items will show. 

On meat there was established an excise-duty 
of one pfennig per pound; and moreover varying 
but always considerable Droits d’Octroi at the 
gates of towns on cattle and sheep. Thus at 
Berlin there was demanded for each ox one thaler 
thirteen groschen of entrance-excise, and ten gros- 
chen more of market-ercise ; besides which there 
was another duty on the hide and another on the 
tallow. Bread was not excised; but the Octroi 
on wheat and on flour amounted to four and six 
pfennigs the bushel respectively ; the effect being, 
of course, to make bread dearer in the towns than 
in the villages or open country. ‘On brandy there 
was an excise of one groschen the quart; on beer 
of eighteen groschen the barrel. Coffee, tobacco, 
and salt were not merely excised, but administered 
by and for the state as monopolies. For the most 
part the coffee was only sold ready roasted for use 
—the right of roasting it being reserved as a spe- 
cial favor for certain privileged classes, as the no- 
bles, the officers of the army, and the clergy in 
towns. The duty retained by the government 
was at first four groschen the pound ; but, in 1772, 
was increased to six groschen and two pfennigs. 
It was calculated, that, deducting the duty, a 
pound of coffee could not possibly be sold by the 
fair trader at less than four groschen and three 
quarters; yet the price of the pound of coffee at 
Berlin in the retail trade never exceeded ten gros- 
chen ; a clear proof of the prevalence and success 
of smuggling. Redoubled vigilance and severity 
on the part of the French revenue-officers in this 
department—the ‘“ coffee-smellers,”’ (Kaffee-Rie- 
cher,) as the mob called them—were wholly una- 
vailing, except to increase the animosity against 
themselves. Thus, in 1784, the king found it 
necessary to reduce the amount of the duty by one 
half, and it is remarkable that the revenue derived 
from it almest immediately doubled. In the pre- 
ceding year this revenue had been only 300,000 
dollars ; inthe subsequent year it rose to 574,000.* 


* De Launay, Justification du. Systéme, p. 30. 





It must, however, be observed that the king’s object 
in the higher rate was perhaps not so much finan- 
cial as prohibitory. When the Land-Stande of 
Pomerania ventured to remonstrate against the 
increased duties on coffee and wines, his majesty’s 
views were explained in his own royal rescript of 
August 27, 1779 :-— 

** The great point,’”’ says that rescript, (which is 
written in the style of familiar conversation,) ‘* is 
to put some limits to the dreadful amount of con- 
sumption. It is quite horrible how far the consump- 
tion of coffee goes—to say nothing of other articles! 
The reason is, that every peasant and common fel- 
low is accustoming himself to the use of coffee, as 
being now so easily procured in the open country. 
If this be a little bit checked the people must take 
again to beer, and that is surely for the good of 
their own breweries, as more beer would then be 
sold. Here then is the object—that so much money 
may not go to foreign parts for coffee; and if but 
60,000 dollars went yearly, that is quite enough. 
As to the right of search, which the Land-Stande 
object to, it is needful to keep order, especially 
among their own domestics, and, as good subjects 
to the king, they should not even say a word against 
it. Besides, his majesty’s own royal person was 
reared in childhood upon beer-soups, (ale-berry,) 
and why not then just as well the people down 
yonder! Itis ak wholesomer than coffee. The 
Land-Stinde may therefore set their minds at rest 
on the matter, especially since all noblemen residing 
on their own estates shall continue to have free of 
duty as much coffee and wine as they require for 
their own and their families’ consumption; only 
care must be taken that this their privilege be 
guarded from abuse, and that no contraband traffic 
be carried on under their names. That cannot pos- 
sibly be winked at for the future.”’ 


Bad as was this system of impost, with the like 
monopoly of tobacco and salt, Frederick may be 
reproached for introducing another still worse. In 
1763 there were first established in Prussia gov- 
ernment lotteries. At the first annual profits from 
this source were small, only 60,000 dollars, but 
they gradually increased, both during Frederick’s 
reign and after it. The net proceeds in 1829 are 
stated at 684,000 dollars. 

No mode of administration, as we conceive, 
could have made the main government monopolies 
welcome to the people. But certainly they were 
much aggravated in practice by the system which 
the king selected. Three years after the peace 
of Hubertsburg, Frederick summoned over from 
Paris several French farmers-general, the chief 
of whom was La Haye de Launay, and by them 
exclusively he administered his principal monopo- 
lies, as tobaceo and coffee. This system, under 
the name of La Régie, was steadily maintained for 
twenty years, that is, during the remainder of 
Frederick’s reign, but was immediately afterwards 
cancelled by his successor. 

Nor was the French importation limited to the 
principal contractors ; they drew over in their train 
several hundred of their countrymen, who were 
forthwith distributed over the Prussian states as 
men in office, with various grades and denomina- 
tions: Directeurs, Inspecteurs, Vérificatewrs, Con- 















tréleurs, Visitateurs, Commis, Plombeurs, Con- 
tréleurs ambulants, Jaugeurs, Commis rats de cave, 
and above all, Anti-contrebandiers @ pied et @ 
cheval! To these were adjoined also a great 
number of Germans, but always in a subaltern 
situation to the French. The whole establishment 
was far too numerous and costly, Frederick him- 
self being the judge ; for when, in 1783, he came 
to revise its details, he found himself able to sup- 
press no less than 834 employés, and to effect a 
saving of 150,000 dollars yearly. Nor was the 
general financial result satisfactory. It has been 
ably shown by Dr. Preuss that the average annual 
receipts since the French financiers came in 
exceeded the former ones by only 857,000 dollars ; 
a result not at all commensurate to the additional 
taxes imposed, nor to the growing population and 
prosperity of the Prussian states. 

Undoubtedly, however, the main fault of the 
system was the deep humiliation of the Prussians 
at finding themselves thus excluded from the 
administration of their own finances, and declared 
incapable of filling the best employments in their 
native country. It may likewise be imagined that 
ignorant or careless as were many of the French 
excisemen of any foreign language, the collisions 
between them and the native population were both 
frequent and angry. We are far from disputing 
the financial merits of our nearest neighbors when- 
ever employed at home. But we really doubt 
whether even the Egyptian locusts, whose appear- 
ance so greatly irritated Frederick, could have 
proved a worse plague to his subjects than these 
French excisemen. It will be observed that they 
(although the excise itself was of long standing) 
were not appointed until some years after the 
seven years’ war. Had they been at work pre- 
viously, we are strongly of opinion that the king 
would have felt their ill effect from the anger and 
alienation of at least his Silesian subjects. 

Passing to another branch we may observe, that 
in many parts of the Prussian monarchy the peas- 
ants continued to be feudal serfs—ascripti glebe. 
Such Frederick found them at his accession—such 
he left them at his death. It is due to him, how- 
ever, to observe that he issued several edicts to 
secure them as far as possible from any wanton ill- 
usage of their masters. With regard to these, 
the proprietors of the soil, there was a wide dis- 
tinction maintained between those who were and 
those who were not of noble birth. None of the 
former class were allowed to alienate their lands to 
the latter without a special royal license ; and this 
license, for which we find many applications in 
Frederick’s correspondence, was almost invariably 
refused; the object being, that if even some 
noblemen should be ruined, the estates of the 
nobles as a class should undergo no diminution. 

This system, however irreconcilable with the 
French philosophy of Frederick, was no doubt in 
accordance with the temper and feelings at that 
time of his principal subjects. But it is difficult 
to understand what prejudice was gratified, or what 
advantage beyond facility of taxation it was ex- 
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pected to secure, by another system not less 
rigidly adhered to—the confinement of all manu- 
facturing industry within town walls. By an 
edict of June 4, 1718, which was not repealed till 
1810, no kind of handicraftsmen were allowed to 
ply in the villages or open country, except these 
six: smiths, wheelwrights, carpenters, masons, 
weavers, and tailors. There were certain exemp- 
tions for breweries and distilleries, especially in the 
provinces between the Oder and the Vistula, but 
the general rule stood as we have just described it. 
Thus the many new manufactories and branches 
of industry which Frederick loved to found or 
foster had to struggle against both the confined 
space and the larger expenses of the towns. 

All such new manufactories, however, during 
Frederick’s reign, were not only guarded by pro- 
tective duties against their foreign rivals, but 
propped and encouraged by bounties. Large 
sums were often and readily devoted to this end. 
Some points, however, in Frederick’s commercial 
policy, as in his financial, would be in the present 
day universally condemned. Thus, wishing to 
secure to the woollen manufactories of Prussia a 
cheap and constant supply of their raw material, 
he absolutely prohibited the export of wool from 
his dominions; nay, more, by an edict of April 3, 
1774, he decreed that the export of wool or fleece 
should thenceforward be a capital offence ! 

The corn-laws of Frederick were also, to say 
the least of them, rather stringent. There was a 
general order issued at the very outset of his reign, 
that whenever in any district or at any season the 
land-owners were unwilling to dispose of their 
stocks of grain, it might be seized by the govern 
ment officers and forcibly sold by auction. He 
also insisted that in common years his granaries 
and garrisons should be supplied at a low fixed 
price as named by himself. On the other hand, 
however, these granaries were always opened in a 
year of scarcity, and their contents being sold at 
moderate prices tended in so smal] degree to coun- 
teract the prevailing dearth. 

‘* For universities and schools,’’ says Dr. Preuss, 
‘* Frederick did much less than might have been 
expected from so warm a friend of civilization and 
knowledge.’’ On one occasion, indeed, as we have 
elsewhere mentioned, he founded nearly 200 
schools for his new province of West Prussia ; but 
in general he supplied for the schools in his 
dominions only his advice, and not his money, of 
which they stood in urgent need. The office of 
village school-masters was so wretchedly paid that 
of course it was wretchedly filled ; most of them, 
as the king informs us, being tailors! Still far 
worse, however, grew the state of things when 
Frederick, in 1779, hit upon this expedient for 
providing without expense to himself for his inva- 
lided soldiers. ‘The veterans thus turned into 
pedagogues were found for the most part wholly 
unequal to the task, as many of them frankly 
owned ; nay, we are even assured that in the bet- 
ter-conducted schools the new master appeared to 
know much less than his pupils. Wretched, 
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however, as must have been such attempts at 
teaching, the subjects of Frederick had no choice 
or option in resorting to them. It was enjoined 
on every Prussian of the lower class to send his 
sons to these, and no other, schools. In like man- 
ner Frederick attempted to prop up his defective 
universities by his favorite expedient—monopoly. 
He had issued a decree that any Prussian subject 
educated abroad or passing less than two years at 
a Prussian university should be held disqualified for 
any civil or ecclesiastical appointment in his ser- 
vice. 

But though in the Prussian states one form of 
education was thus made imperative, every form 
of religion was left perfectly free. Viewing as did 
Frederick all sects of Christianity with most im- 
partial contempt, it cost him of course no effort to 
treat them all alike. Every zealot in exile or 
under persecution—from the Jesuit down to the 
materialist, like La Metrie, to whom indeed he 
granted a pension—found in his states a cordial 
welcome and a quiet refuge. With equal readi- 
ness did he apply himself to provide churches for 
the Lutherans at Breslau, and a cathedral for the 
Roman Catholics at Berlin. It may, however, be 
observed that he made no attempt to conciliate the 
good will of the latter by increasing their endow- 
ments or remitting their taxation. From all the 
convents and religious houses of Silesia he claimed 
the payment of 50 per cent. from their net in- 
comes, and on the partition of Poland we find him 
establish the same scale in his new province of 
West Prussia. 

We may likewise remark that, in corresponding 
with clergymen of whatever persuasion, Frederick 
was not led by any views of policy to refrain from 
his customary scoffs and sneers. He loved espe- 
cially to taunt them with texts of Scripture mis- 
applied. Once, he was building arcades around 
the windows of the town-church at Potsdam, and 
received a remonstrance from its clergy, entreating 
his majesty to suspend the work, for that other- 
wise they would not be able to see. The king 
answered, “‘ Blessed are they which have not seen 
and yet have believed!’’ On another occasion the 
Pastor Pels of Bernau, finding that he could not 
subsist on his yearly stipend of less than 40/. Eng- 
lish, applied for some augmentation—a request 
which in England at least would not be thought 
unreasonable ; but he received the following as the 
royal reply :—‘‘ The apostles did not thirst after 
lucre. They have preached in vain, for Herr 
Pels has no apostolic soul !”’—It is surprising that 
such mockeries do not seem at that time to have 
stirred up any of the religious resentment and 
indignation, which would undoubtedly be found to 
result from them at present. 

The tolerant maxims of Frederick scarcely ex- 
tended to the Jews. He appears to have felt a 
prepossession against that race ; founded, perhaps, 
on their real or supposed unaptness for war. Alone 
among his subjeets they were liable to an igno- 
minous poll-tax, like so many heads of cattle—a 
tax not abolished until 1787, the year after Fred- 
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erick’s death. Many branches of trade were pro- 
hibited to them, as breweries and distilleries, or 
the sale of any article of food, except amongst 
themselves. Several towns, as Ruppin, were con- 
firmed in the privilege, as they deemed it, that no 
Jew should ever sleep within their walls. In all 
other towns the number of Jewish families, as once 
settled, was on no account to be exceeded—(a 
rule, however, relaxed in practice ;) and these 
families were held liable collectively for the imposts 
due by any one of them. And such were the 
shackles in Prussia even on the more privileged, 
or, as called by courtesy, the ‘‘ protected Jews’’ 
(Schutz-Juden ;) and, heavy as they seem, yet 
lighter than those they bore in many other parts 
of Germany! Even down to 1833, as we learn 
from Dr. Preuss, and as we believe even to the 
present year, no Jew, though of the highest char- 
acter, was considered in the Prussian courts of law 
as what they term ¢estis omni expe” sone major ; 
nor can his testimony ever be helf tully equivalent 
to a Christian’s!* Surely the resisting any further 
political concessions to that race is by no means 
incompatible with the denouncing such civil re- 
straints upon them as most oppressive and unjust. 

Nor can it be said that these restraints and 
hardships in the Prussian states under Frederick's 
reign were lightened by any peculiar gentleness 
of manner in his majesty. Thus in November, 
1764, we find him issue an angry order against 
the presumption of certain Jews who had taken 
cows on hire. And when Benjamin Meyer, of 
Magdeburg, in 1765, applied for equal rights with 
the Christian tradesmen of that town, the royal 
reply was as follows :—*‘ Let the Jew immediate- 
ly take himself away from Magdeburg, or the 
commandant shall kick him out!’ 

In Prussia, as in other German states at that 
period, the press’ was far from free; there was 
both a censorship before publication, and after it 
at any time a power of seizure. Frederick was 
not a man to bear any attacks upon his policy, if 
by such attacks that policy could be thwarted or 
endangered ; but when his own person and char- 
acter only were concerned, he displayed the most 
magnanimous forbearance. During his whole 
reign libels against him might be circulated, and 
libellers go free. Thus, in 1761, a little pasquin- 
ade, whose venom may be discovered even in its 
title, La Lais Philosuphe, was sold without ob- 
struction in the Prussian capital. Frederick him- 
self with a lofty spirit declared, ‘* C’est a moi a 
faire mon devoir, et laisser dire les méchans.”” In 
the same tone he writes to Voltaire on March 2, 
1775 :— 


** Je pense sur ces satires comme Epictéte : ‘ Si 
l’on dit du mal de toi, et qu’il soit véritable, corrige- 
toi; si ce sont des mensonges, ris-en!’ J'ai appris 
avec lage 4 devenir un bon cheval de poste ; je fais 


* We find, however, from the Allgemeine Preussische 
Zeitung of August 7, 1847, that a Projet de Ivi to rem- 
edy most of the remaining grievances of the Jews, has 
been recently submitted by the government to the states, 
and in part adopted. 














ma station, et ne m’embarrasse pas des roquets qui 
aboient en chemin.”’ 

In 1784 a severer trial awaited the king’s mag- 
nanimity from Voltaire himself, when there came 
forth the witty and scandalous Vie Privée—that 
Parthian arrow which Voltaire had drawn on his 
flight from Berlin in 1753, but had concealed until 
his own death. Yet of this Vie Privée, teeming 
as it does with every topic of invective and ridi- 
cule upon the king, a whole edition was leisurely 
disposed of by Pitra, the king’s own bookseller, 
at Berlin! 

Caricatures upon Frederick were treated by him 
with the same lofty uncencern. One day, as he 
was riding along the Jager-Strasse at Berlin, he 
observed a crowd pressing forward and staring at 
a paper stuck high upon the wall. As he drew 
near, he perceived that it was a satirical represen- 
tation of himself, as engaged in the coffee-monop- 
oly, with one of his hands turning a coffee-mill 
and with the other greedily picking up a single 
bean which had fallen to the ground. Frederick 
turned coolly round to the heyduke who attended 
him and said, ‘‘ Take down that paper and hang 
it lower, so that the people may not strain their 
necks in looking at it.” And this the heyduke 
was proceeding to do, when the people, struck at 
their king’s magnanimity, broke into loud huzzas, 
and tore the injurious portrait into a thousand 
pieces. 

It was once observed by Dr. Johnson, with his 
usual admirable sense, that ‘‘no man was ever 
written down except by himself ;’’ and certainly it 
was not from the publications of others, but from 
his own, that king Frederick suffered both in fame 
and fortune. To this day his leaden volumes of 
poetry, of that kind of mediocrity, not, as Horace 
says, to be borne by gods or men, form a counter- 
poise to his military glories and administrative 
skill. And during his lifetime it was truly sur- 
prising to find a prince so provident and wary on 
any other affair, beyond all measure rash and reck- 
less in his satirical attacks on Madame de Pompa- 
padour at the height of her favor, and on the 
Empress Elizabeth of Russia. There is no doubt 
that the biting verses, imprudently written, and 
sti]l more imprudently promulgated, on the private 
life of both these ladies, were among the main 
causes of the greatest danger which he ever ran— 
of that all but irresistible confederacy formed against 
him in the seven years’ war. 

At other times, however, Frederick, versed as 
he was in the secrets of the press, made use of 
them for his own objects in a manner seldom tried 
by princes. Thus, in 1767, the king found the 
public at Berlin inclined to tattle on the chance of 
another war. To turn their attention he imme- 
diately composed and sent to the newspapers a full 
account of a wonderful hail-storm stated to have 
taken place at Potsdam on the 27th of February 
in that year. Not only did this imaginary nar- 
rative engross for some time, as he desired, the pub- 
lic conversation, but it gave rise to some grave phi- 
losophical treatises on the supposed phenomenon ! 
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Over the administration of justice, Frederick, 
as we have already said, held despotic sway. 
Whenever he found fault with the decision of a 
court of law, he thought himself entitled not only 
to reverse the sentence but to punish the judges. 
But it is due to him to add that he never exer- 
cised this authority on any grounds of powerful 
influence or personal regard. His state papers and 
correspondence teem with applications from per- 
sons of the first rank in the Prussian monarchy, 
entreating him to suspend some decree of the 
courts which they found inconvenient, but the 
king invariably refuses, “ since,’ as he often 
adds, ‘‘ the laws must govern all alike.’ It was 
his maxim, that before a judicial court a prince 
and a peasant should be entirely equal ; and this 
was not, like some of his others, a mere holiday 
maxim, to be paraded in a French poem or a 
French pamphlet and never thought of after- 
wards ; but again and again did he press it on 
his chancellor and judges, both urging it in words, 
and enforcing it in action. 

In explanation of this last point it is to be 
observed, that although Frederick would never 
consent to reverse a judgment from motives of 
friendship or favor, he was prompt to do so when- 
ever he thought that the poor had been injured or 
despoiled by the rich. Nor was it merely such a 
case of oppression, real or supposed, which roused 
him; his keen eye discerned how frequently a 
delay is equivalent to a denial of justice. Some- 
times, therefore, he would interfere to simplify and 
shorten the wearisome forms of jurisprudence, and 
cut through, as it were, with his sword those Gor- 
dian knots which lawyers love to weave. Of the 
technicalities in other countries he spoke with 
caustic disdain. Thus he writes to Voltaire. Jan- 
uary 27, 1775, on the case of a French officer 
preparing to enter his service and perplexed by a 
law-suit at home :-— 


** A vue de pays son procés pourra bien trainer 
au moins une année. On me mande que des for- 
malités importantes exigent ces délais, et que ce 
n’est qu’a force de patience qu’on parvient a perdre 
un procés au Parlement de Paris. J’apprends ces 
belles choses avec étonnement et sans y comprendre 
le moindre mot.”’ 


It must be owned, however, that Frederick did 
not join to his horror of injustice sufficient thought 
and care, and that he sometimes caused the very 
evil which he dreaded. The story of the miller 
Arnold has been often told. The king, believing 
that here a poor man had been wronged through 
the undue influence of a nobleman his neighbor, 
took up the affair most warmly, discarded the 
chancellor, sent three of his judges to Spandau, 
and forcibly reinstated Arnold in possession of the 
mill. It was afterwards proved by incontroverti- 
ble documents, and is now universally acknowl- 
edged, that the miller was a knave; that the 
chancellor had taken no part in the business ; and, 
above all, that the judges had decided according to 
right, and were therefore punished without reason. 
Nay more, we are assured that the king himself 
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admitted his error to one of his familiar attendants, 
but added, that the mistake being already made, 
could not, without loss of dignity, be recalled. 
Such painful cases imply (for really the arguments 
here lie upon the surface) great want of care and 
attention in the royal arbitrator. They also prove 
that no prince should ever in any country be in- 
vested with a despotic power above the laws. 
But while we deprecate despotic power, and while 
we demand vigilant care, we must, even in the 
teeth of such cases, express our sympathy in any 
endeavors to clear from rubbish and to open wider 
the portals of the temple of justice. In our own 
court of chancery we may perceive how, by never 
swerving from established forms, a most faulty sys- 
tem may consist with the most upright intentions, 
and with the most learned men. Our lord chan- 
cellors for the last century and upwards have been 
above all suspicion and reproach. We had lately 
Lord Lyndhurst, eminent as a judge, orator, and 
statesman. We have now Lord Cottenham, eminent 
as a judge. Every legal decision of either would 
command implicit and deserved respect. Yet in 
the courts over which they presided or preside, 
how often are old technicalities more powerful 
than they ; how often are large fortunes lavished 
to secure the clearest right; how often is the 
clearest right relinquished or forborne rather than 
be asserted at such cost and time! Surely, even 
a ‘killing decree,’ as poor Aubrey called it in 
Lord Bacon's time, would weigh more lightly on 
the suitors than the prospect of no decree at all— 
the prospect that by the time the suit has grown 
to years, and the solicitor’s bill to thousands, they 
should still be met by some fresh demurrer or 
some renewed reference to the master ! 

We ask pardon of our readers for this digres- 
sion, and are warned by it to forbear from enter- 
ing upon other topics—as of Frederick's foreign 
policy—which might lead us too far. The par- 
tition of Poland especially is so momentous an 
episode that it cannot be disposed of in a single 
paragraph. Yet, perhaps, not merely that trans- 
action, but the whole foreign policy of Frederick, 
was once aptly described by some Polish borderers 
in a single word. When they saw displayed on 
the flagstaff of the newly gained frontier the 
Prussian Eagle with the motto suum cuiqur, they 
slily wrote beneath rapuir! These questions, 
however, we shall for the present pass by, and 
proceed to relate the circumstances of Frederick’s 
last illness and death. 


During many years he had sustained periodical | 


fits of gout, and also frequent stomach disorders, 
the result of his errors or excesses at table. Still, 
however, by early hours and regular exercise, his 
constitution had since his early youth gained much 
in vital strength, and enabled him to recover 
promptly and completely from such attacks. 
When sick, he invariably became far more gentle 
and forbearing to all around him; and thus also, 
as we are told by his chief valet-de-chambre, 
Schoning, the surest sign of his convalescence 
was his ill-treatment of those with whom he had 
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seemed well satisfied during his sickness. In 
August, 1785, when the king was directing the 
annual review in Silesia, in the presence of many 
foreign generals and princes, the weather became 
cold and stormy, and he was earuestly entreated 
to forbear from appearing on the ground. But 
Frederick was determined never until the last 
necessity to relax from a single one of his kingly 
duties ; accordingly he sat on horseback to see the 
troops defile during six hours of heavy rain, and 
on his return home was seized with fever and 
ague. These for the time he shook off; but, 
through the whole of the ensuing winter, his 
health grew subject to daily variation; many 
slight attacks soon recovered from, but ever again 
recurring. 

It is probable, however, that his life might have 
been prolonged during several years, had he been 
only willing to use some degree of prudence and 
restraint in his diet; but on this most tender sub- 
ject he would hearken to no counsel. Thus, for 
instance, while at Breslau after his short campaign 
of 1778, he was suffering severely from colic and 
indigestion ; and his physician, Dr. Mohsen, ven- 
tured to intimate, with the utmost deference and 
humil.ty, that it might be better for his majesty to 
abstain from Parmesan cheese in his favorite polen- 
tas until after his majesty’s stomach had by proper 
remedies recovered its tone. ‘‘Alle Teufel!” 
cried the king, with a loud and angry voice, ‘‘ are 
you reprimanding met Get you gone, I have no 
further occasion for you!’’ Poor Dr. Méhsen 
hastened back to Berlin with all precipitation, and 
greatly discomfitted. Nearly in the same way it 
fared with his successor, Dr. Selle, at the com- 
mencement of the king’s last illness. In other 
respects likewise he was a far from tractable 
patient. As in state-affairs he would take noth- 
ing on trust, but required to have everything made 
clear to his own perception; and he expected 
from any medicine some decisive and speedy ef- 
fects—otherwise, the medicine itself was svon 
discarded. 

Under these circumstances the king grew worse 
and worse in the first months of 1786. He was 
often sleepless at nights, but, on the other hand, 
would fall into short and uneasy slumbers by day. 
His strength was so far reduced that he could only 
ride occasionally, and when lifted on his horse. A 
short dry cough set in, and his breathing became 
so difficult that he could not lie down in bed, but 
only sit through the twenty-four hours bending for- 
wards on the same arm-chair. Symptoms of dropsy 
also began to show themselves both in his body 
and his limbs. 

With all this, however, the king’s activity and 
zeal in transacting business never for one moment 
abated. He continued to read every despatch 
and memorial, to dictate and sign his answers, 
and to carry on all the current business for the pub- 
lie good with the same punctuality and clearness 
as ever. Such was the intention which he had 
long ago expressed in his ‘‘ Epitre au Maréchal 
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** Oui, finissons sans trouble, et mourons sans re- 


grets, 
En laissant |’univers comblé de nos bienfaits ; 
Ainsi l’astre du jour au bout de sa carriére 
Répand sur |’horison une douce lumiére, 
Et ses derniers rayons qu’il darde dans les airs, 
Sont ses derniers soupirs qu’il donne & univers.” 


This is the only piece of poetry by Frederick 
with which we intend to trouble our readers, and 
we think that they will be inclined to forgive its 
poverty of versification and confusion of metaphor 
(sunbeams turned into sighs!) for the sake of its 
noble and lofty sentiment—a sentiment, be it ob- 
served, not merely put forth in high health thirty 
years before, but courageously fulfilled and carried 
through when there came the hour of trial. 

Nor yet, amidst all his suffering, did his gayety 
and love of jest forsake him. When the Duke of 
Courland came to see him at this period, the king 
asked him whether he stood in need of a good 
watchman, “‘ for if so,’’ added his majesty, ‘‘ allow 
me to offer myself, being well qualified for such a 
post by my sleeplessness at nights.”’ 


Finding little benefit from medicine, and unwil- ; 


ling to try abstinence, Frederick placed his own 
hopes on the return of fine weather, and as the 
spring advanced often caused himself to be set in a 
chair on the sunny side of the palace to inhale the 
balmy air. But no real improvement having ensued, 
the king, in the course of June, wrote to summon 
from Hanover the celebrated Swiss physician Dr. 
Zimmermann. Accordingly, Zimmermann came, 
and on a careful consideration of the symptoms, pre- 
scribed as a stomachic the daily use of the extract of 
tararicum-—the common meadow dandelion. But 
he heard with dismay, from the valet-de-chambre, 
Schoning, how great continued to be the king's 
errors of diet. ‘‘ The most indigestible dishes,”’ 
said Schoning, ‘‘ are the favorites with his majesty ; 
and whenever he is prevailed upon by a physician 
to try any medicine, he does not on that account put 
any restraint on his immoderate eating.’’ The 
truth of such accounts was soon apparent to Dr. 
Zimmermann from his own observation. We will 
give in his very words his report of the king's din- 
ner on the 30th of Jane :-— 


“This day the king took a very large quantity 
of soup, and this consisted, as usual with him, of 
the very strongest and most highly spiced in 
dients ; yet, spiced as it was already, he added to 
each plate of it a large spoonful of pounded ginger 
and mace. His majesty then ate a good piece of 
beuf & la Russe—beef which had been steeped in 
half a quartof brandy. Next he took a t quan- 
tity of an Italian dish, which is made half of Indian 
corn and half of Parmesan cheese ; to this the juice 
of garlic is added, and the whole is baked in butter 
until there arises a hard rind as thick as a finger. 
This, one of the the king’s most darling dishes, is 
named Polenta. At last,’’ continues Zimmermann, 
**the king, having expressed his satisfaction at the 
excellent appetite which the dandelion gave him, 
closed the scene with a whole plateful of eel-pie, 
which was so hot and fiery that it seemed as though 
it had been baked in hell! Even before leaving 

he table on this occasion he fell into a doze and 
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was seized with convulsions. At other times 
again,’’ adds the doctor, ‘‘the king would eat a 
large quantity of chilling and unwholesome fruits, 
especially melons, and then again a vast number of 
sweetmeats.’’ 


With such irregularities on the part of a septu- 
agenary invalid—still persevered in, notwithstand- 
ing all Dr. Zimmermann’s warnings—our readers 
will not be surprised to learn that his ailments 
during the month of July became greatly aggra- 
vated, and that every hope of amendment, or even 
alleviation to them, disappeared. ‘The last time 
that he mounted Condé was on the 4th of July, 
when he was with great difficulty placed in his 
saddle, and after a short gallop manifested extreme 
exhaustion. 

Through the whole of his long illness there was 
no word or deed of the king which referred to re- 
ligious feelings, or betokened any idea of a future 
state. All his thoughts apparently were of this 
earth—to fulfil his royal duties and also enjoy his 
personal pleasures to the last. On one occasion, 
when he received a letter from some zealous per- 
sons urging his conversion, he handed the letter to 
one of his secretaries for reply, merely saying, with 
unusual gentleness, ‘* They should be answered 
kindly, for they mean well!” 

Frederick does not appear, during his last illness, 
to have seen or wished to see any member of his 
family ; but almost every evening he received as 
usual his circle of literary friends. He never 
wearied them with complaints of his painful state, 
nor even mentioned it, but conversed cheerfully 
on the events of the day, and on various points of 
history and horticulture, literature and philosophy. 
He also continued both to read himself and be read 
to. The last works which he perused were a 
* History of Henry IV. of France ;” the “‘ Siécle 
de Louis XV.” by Voltaire; and the ‘* Twelve 
Cesars’’ of Suetonius as translated by La Harpe. 

Conscious as was Frederick of his daily declining 
health, and hopeless as his state had now become, 
it is not clear how far he was himself aware of his 
near approaching dissolution. On the 10th of Au- 
gust he wrote as follows to his sister, the Duchess 
of Brunswick :— 


‘Mon aporasLe Saur—Le Médecin de Han- 
ovre [Zimmermann] a voulu se faire valoir chez vous, 
ma bonne sceur; mais la vérité est qu’il m’a été 
inutile. Les vieux doivent faire place aux jeunes 
gens pour que chaque génération trouve sa place ; 
et A bien examiner ce que c’est que la vie, c’est voir 
mourir et naitre ses compatriotes. En attendant, 
je me trouve un peu soulagé depuis quelques jours. 
Mon ceur vous reste inviolablement attaché, ma 
bonne seeur. Avec la plus haute considération, je 
suis, etc., Feperic.”’ 


Next day, however, we find the king, as if in ex- 
pectation of a longer life, dictate a letter to the 
bookseller Pitra, for a supply of new publications 
to his library in the ensuing year. 

To the last, Frederick displayed the same un- 
conquerable application, the same ardent zeal for 
the improvement of his states. Thus, on the Ist 
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of August, we may observe that he dictated both 
instructions and inquiries as the first step towards 
the reclaiming of a large morass near Tilsit. To 
the last, also, there continued the same care and 
thought for the gratification of his palate. Some 
of the daily bills of fare laid before him within a 
fortnight of his death, and corrected by his own 
hand, are still preserved. Thus, on the 4th of 
August, one of the dishes proposed to him was Des 
gateaur Gla Rothenbourg, to be executed by one of 
his culinary artists with the classic name of Diony- 
sius ; but on reflection his majesty deemed it better 
to substitute another dish and another cook to dress 
it. Accordingly he effaced the names which we 
have just quoted, and wrote upon the margin: 
‘* Gosset-—Filet de Poulets au Basilic ; mais que la 
sauce ne soit pas trop épaisse.”’ 

On the morning of the 15th, Frederick, far con- 
trary to his usual habit, dozed till eleven o'clock ; 
then, however, he received his cabinet-secretaries, 
and gave them directions with a feeble voice, but 
with his customary clearness. He alsu drew out 
for General von Rohdich, the commandant of Pots- 
dam, a plan of some maneuvres which he wished 
the garrison to execute on the morrow—a plan 
perfectly accurate, and well adapted to the ground. 
At dinner he ate half a lobster, the last food which 
passed his lips. In the afternoon he fell into a 
kind of stupor, which continued more or less 
through the night. Early on the 16th a rattle was 
heard in his throat, and he seemed at the very 
point of death. When it was announced to him, 
as usual, that the cabinet-secretaries had come, and 
were ready in the ante-chamber, he could scarcely 
gasp out words to desire that they should wait, 
and that he would see them presently. They re- 
mained outside, but in the course of the morning 
General von Rohdich entered his room. As that 
officer appeared before him, it was painful to ob- 
serve how the dying monarch strove to collect his 
failing energy and fulfil his daily task; how he 
labored, but all in vain, to raise his drooping head 
from the corner of his chair, to ix his glassy eye, 
and to move his speechless tongue. The general 
put up his papers, and withdrew in silence, with 
a handkerchief before his face. When in the 
afternoon, at the desire of the Prince of Prussia, 
Dr. Selle came fron. Berlin, he found that his 
royal patient had slightly rallied, being able to stir 
a few steps, and articulate a few words ;—but for 
the first time during his long reign, he never men- 
tioned, and seemed to have forgotten, the current 
business, not yet despatched, of the day—a surer 
symptom than any other, observed Dr. Selle, of 
his close approaching dissolution. About seven 
o'clock the king had a short but quiet and refresh- 
ing interval of sleep. As the clock placed above 
his head struck eleven, he inquired the hour, and 
on being told, he added, ‘‘ At four o’clock I will 
rise.”” About midnight his majesty observed that his 
favorite dog had sprung from the allotted cushion by 
his side, upon which he inquired where he was, and 
desired that he might be put back again. These 
were the last words he spoke. Soon after the rattle 
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in his throat returned, his breathing grew fainter 
and fainter, and at twenty minutes past two on the 
morning of the 17th of August he expired. He 
was seventy-four years and six months of age. 

It is remarkable that during all this time—so 
strict was the discipline in the royal household— 
the king’s imminent danger remained a secret not 
only to most of the foreign ministers at Berlin, but 
also to most members of the royal family. Even 
on the 16th, when the king was at the last ex- 
tremity, the queen gave an afternoon party at 
Schonhausen. Mirabeau, who had just returned 
from a visit to Prince Henry at Rheinsberg, was 
present, and states that the envoy of France was 
by no means aware of the crisis being so near at 
hand, and that the queen herself was equally un- 
conscious. In Mirabeau’s own words, ‘‘ La Reine 
ne s’en doutait pas ; elle ne me parla que de mon 
habit, de Rheinsberg, et du bonheur qu’elle y avait 
gouté étant princesse royale.”* Thus was her 
majesty talking of her honeymoon in the last hours 
of her married life ! 

In the portrait which we have now endeavored 
to draw of Frederick's private character in old age 
and his system of administration of peace, we are 
conscious that many of the features may appear 
scarcely consistent with each other, or as apper- 
taining to one and the same mind. As in the giant 
figure of Dante’s vision :— 


‘* Dentro dal monte sta dritto un gran veglio ; 
* o * ao * 


La sua testa é di fin’ oro formata, 

E puro argento son le braccia e ’] petto; 

Poi é di rame infino alla forcata ; 

Da indi in giuso é tutto ferro eletto, 

Salvo che ’] destro piede é terra cotta, 

E sta ’n su quel, piu che ’n nell’ altro eretto : 
Ciascuna parte, fuor che | oro, é rotta!’’ 


Thus also in King Frederick the clay was strangely 
blended with the gold; it is impossible to deny 
with truth the presence of either, and it remains 
only to assign precisely the different proportions. 
Mr. Macaulay, in a most able sketch of Fred- 
erick’s early life and campaigns—a sketch which 
first appeared in the pages of a contemporary jour- 
nal, but since among his own collected Essays— 
calls his Prussian majesty ‘‘ the greatest king that 
has in modern times succeeded by right of birth 
to a throne.’? With very sincere respect for Mr. 
Macaulay's critical authority, we must here how- 
ever dissent from his conclusion. Several royal 
and legitimate names occur to us as deserving to 
stand higher on the rolls of fame. Thus, upon 
the whole, and not without a consciousness of 
many blemishes and errors in our hero, we should 
prefer to Frederick, the Fourth Henry of France. 
But without any doubt or hesitation we should 
assign the palm over both to Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden. As with Frederick, his grandfather 
was the first king of his race; to that king, like 
Frederick, he was lineal and peaceful heir. Sue- 
ceeding to the throne at a far earlier age than the 
Prussian monarch, he fell in the field of glory 


* Histoire Secréte de Berlin, vol. i., p. 84, ed. 1789. 











when only thirty-seven—that age so often fatal to 
genius—yet within that narrow space, during those 
few and youthful years, how much had he already 
achieved for immortality! As a statesman he may 
be held to have surpassed, as a warrior to have 
equalled, Frederick. And if lofty principles and 
a thought of things beyond this earth be admitted 
as an element of greatness, (as undoubtedly they 
should be,) how much will the balance then incline 
to the side of Gustavus! The victory gained by 
the Prussian king at Rosbach was, we allow, fully 
equal to the victory gained by the Swedish king 
at Leipsic on nearly the same ground one han- 
dred and twenty-seven years before. The two 
monarchs were alike in the action; but how strik- 
ing the contrast between them in the evening of 
the well-fought day! Gustavus kneeling down at 
the head of all his troops to give God the glory! 
Frederick seated alone in his tent, and composing 
his loathsome Ode ! 

The character of Frederick is now, we rejoice 
to think, viewed by his own countrymen in a fair 
and discriminating spirit. On the one hand there 
is, and there ought to be, the greatest admiration 
for his military genius and renown; on the other 
hand there is no leaning to his infidel philosophy, 
or to his iron despotism, or to his fantastic notions 
of finance. The French language is not now pre- 
ferred to the German by the Germans themselves, 
nor is the literature of Berlin any longer the pale 
reflex of that of Paris. On the contrary, there 
appears to grow on the banks of the Elbe and the 
Rhine the inclination to a careful study of the kin- 
dred tongue—to a generous’ emulation with the 
kindred race of England. Even now such names 
as Humboldt and Hallam, as Eastlake and Corne- 
lius, may worthily stand side by side. Nor, we 
hope, is the day far distant when the progress of 
Prussia in her constitutional rights shall enable her 
statesmen to vie with ours in the principles of free 
institutions, and in that manly and unpremeditated 
eloquence which free institutions alone can produce 
or preserve. 





FUGITIVE, PERISHING MORMONS. 

[A letter to Josiah Quincy, Esq., Mayor of Boston, 
from Col. Thomas %. Kane, of Philadelphia, dated 14 
Feb. 1848.] 

In our conversation, I had the pleasure of giv- 
ing to you in full the views I derived from per- 
sonal observation and experience with regard to 
the Mormons, during my recent journey to the far 
west. I mentioned to you what I saw of their 
highly upright and excellent moral character while 
in the Indian territory, and stated my often re- 
peated opinion of the gratuitous injustice of thei: 
persecution. If I judge rightly, however, what 
is desired in my present letter is a simple, uncol- 
ored narrative, for the consideration of the char- 
itable rather than the curious, of the position, 
numbers and condition of the chief sufferers of the 
sect. To this I will confine myself, as closely as 
I can, in the limited amount of time at my dis- 
posal. 
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Emigrating Mormons, to the number of nearly 
20,000, are to be found west of the Missouri, from 
the country of the Platte, belonging to the Omaha 
and Otto Indians, to that beyond the notable Bear 
River Valley across the Rocky Mountains ; but 
the condition of the majority of these persons, 
though undoubtedly forlorn, does not invite phil- 
anthropic investigation, since they are generally 
beyond the reach of timely help. ‘The Mormons 
who can be counted as appealing to the immediate 
generosity of your townspeople, are certain strag- 
glers in the rear of the main body in march, and 
whose camps are on this, the eastern side of the 
Missouri river, or immediately along its course. 
Of such the unhappy destitution is very great. 
It is, in part, the issue of circumstances in which 
their history differs from that of the emigrants 
further advanced ; and which I think I cannot do 
better than detail. 

They composed, originally, the refuse, lame, 
aged, sick, and pauper members of the church, 
who were found unable to attempt the great Cali- 
fornia pilgrimage of 1846. On this account, their 
friends who started at that date concluded, it 
seems, an especial treaty or armistice, for their 
benefit, with the anti-Mormon mob, and left them 
behind in Illinois under its protection. This treaty 
covenanted, with the most solemn formalities, 
that they were in no wise to be molested un- 
til another asylum could be prepared for their 
reception beyond the Rocky Mountains. Just so 
soon, however, as the Mormon host had made a 
progress of some months upon its travels, and 
could safely be considered out of the way, the in- 
strument—oaths, seals, and ribbons—was broken 
by the anti-Mormons without ceremony or excuse, 
and the cripples who relied upon it, were ordered 
to take up their beds and walk. Upon this, the 
helpless beings, driven to desperation, made a re- 
markably resolute defence of their Holy City, 
which, being hardly more than a large hospital of 
incurables, could meritcriously have claimed of any 
other barbarians its privilege of sanctuary. It was 
bombarded, however, by an overwhelming force, 
and notwithstanding the beleaguered for two days 
supposed, as I am informed, they were replying to 
the fire upon them with three guns of their own 
of large muzzle they had forged out of a broken 
steamboat shaft ; at last, after losing some of their 
soundest men in fight, they were glad to flee forth 
with their lives, that is to say, with little or noth- 
ing else. 

I saw most of these poor folks while they were 
yet on the right bank of the Mississippi, opposite 
Nauvoo. It was just after the cannonade, and I 
think they had been there a matter of two or three 
days. Some of them had fled over before the as- 
sault to escape the balls that battered in their 
houses; the remainder had waited till ousted by 
direct force of arms. 

Few had food enough to satisfy their hunger. 
Exposure and fatigue had combined to visit many 
of the nominally robust of them with the ague, 
and the bilious remittent fever, known as favorite 
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indulgencies of the system in the western country ; 
but, sick and well, conscientious yellow souls, they 
all lay down alike among the reeds and spatter- 
docks of the low river shore; the favored ones 
huddled together under tattered sheets, counter- 
panes or bed-spreads stretched gypsy-tent-wise over 
a tripod of sticks ; others lodging outside of these 
shelters, and going to sleep with their pinched 
faces to the sky. I have not the satisfaction of a 
doubt that among those I looked upon thus shiv- 
ering in the sharp night of autumn, many whom 
the screening of a roof might have saved, died 
looking across the stream upon their comfortable 
homes, in which the orthodox bullies of the mob 
were celebrating their triumph in obscene and 
drunken riot. 

At the epoch of which I speak, they were bent 
on moving westward to overtake, as they hoped, 
the rearguard of their column in the advances, but 
were pitiably unprovided with adeqnate means for 
doing so. One had a cow, may be, which he 
could yoke to the crazy cart of his fellow. 
Another, by disclosing to the cupidity of the 
Iowa squatters his possession of his watch or 
other paltry treasure he had secreted, was able to 
hire a lift in a farm wagon. Several, they were 
few, appeared to own among them a mixed horse 
and ox team; the rest had no other means of 
transportation than their own bodily frames, 
though it may be observed that, by a natural 
Providence to whose effect I have already adverted, 
these were nearly everything they had to carry. 

Thus jury rigged, unprevisioned, and almost 
unclothed, they started on their voyage—an over- 
land voyage that they intended to measure over 
one fourth the diameter of the world. It is little 
wonder then, that, being unsuccessful in overtak- 
ing their brethren, they have since literally fallen 
by the wayside in the wilderness, and there hav- 
ing eaten up the beasts of burden that helped them 
along so far upon their weary stage, now find 
themselves equally unable to push forward or to 
return. At sundry crossing places of the larger 
streams that have impeded their progress, in 
wooded clefis and sheltered copses of the prairie, 
in abandoned Indian villages—wherever, in short, 
they have found life most easily sustained, or as 
some of them have said, and as their fate has 
proved in many instances, death most easily borne, 
they have halted and gone to work to strive to 
keep body and soul together till relief, either in 
the way of alms or of a propitious decease, should 
come up and overtake them. With the aid of a 
quantity of Indian corn and garden roots they 
have raised for food, and of great fires of cotton- 
wood brush—these as a substitute for sufficient 
shelter and clothing—many lived through the last 
winter, and so many will doubtless survive this 
one, though it presses upon the whole people with 
cold and famine in its train. But the return of 
spring is to bring them no better fortunes. The 
emaciated and pining survivors, if unaided by us, 
must still continue to be without the power of re- 
plenishing their stock of necessaries, or of chang- 
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ing their place to go to seek it; while it should 
be noted that their general health is already so 
impaired that they are becoming with every day 
less capable of vigorous effort for their own assist- 
ance. 

I have limited my remarks to apply to individ- 
uals, concerning whose plight I am possessed of 
accurate information. J] ought to add that there 
are still others whose numbers would with diffi- 
culty be correctly ascertained. Somewhere be- 
yond the head waters of the Des Moines, and on 
the tributaries of the upper Missouri from the 
Nishnabotna to L'Eau qui Coule river, say from 
800 to 1100 miles above St. Louis, there are, I 
suppose, some 3000 other dejected human beings, 
who are probably without any means to wave in 
our eyes their signals of distress. Yet many of 
these, I know, are dying of chill and hunger, 
without metaphor or exaggeration. They are 
dying while we are talking about them. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
GENERAL TAYLOR. 

Ir is evident, we think, that the current of favor 
for Gen. Taylor is widening and deepening con- 
stantly. Mr. Clay is greeted with enthusiasm 
wherever he goes, by his old friends, and so it 
should be. But he and his especial adherents belong 
rather to the past than the present. They are 
identified with antiquated ideas, national banks, 
protective tariffs, panics, and defeats upon defeats. 
The people cannot be rallied forever upon old and 
rejected ideas. Besides, a new generation is upon 
the stage, who know nothing of these old things 
except historically. Their interest was never 
excited in the support of these issues, so that there 
are no smothered fires in them to be blown into 
flame by an election. The more the whigs think 
of rallying again on Mr. Clay, the more they are 
unwilling to do it; and there is no other whig, 
we think, who can be made available. 

The democrats are perhaps still worse off. 
The name of Van Buren will not bring them to 
the war, and as to taking an available candidate, 
as they did four years ago, the experiment will 
hardly be tried again. The democrats and the 
nation at large suffered a severe loss when Silas 
Wright died. He was a man of great simplicity 
and good sense, and had had opportunity to display 
his excellent qualities before the nation, until he 
had drawn to himself an unusual degree of confi- 
dence. But without him the democrats fall back 
upon a dozen men, no one of whom can command 
the united support of the party. 

Mr. Calhoun lives in the confidence of a multi- 
tude of his countrymen. The patriotism and wis- 
dom of his course on the Oregon and Mexican war 
questions have raised him still higher in their 
regard, if that was possible. Still, the time does 
not seem to be now for the nation to rally on him. 

To a great extent the adherents of both the two 
old parties are dissatisfied with their leaders. The 
whigs do not belong to the whig party, nor the 
democrats to the democratic party. The great 
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mass of the people wish for rulers who have 
sagacity to discern and integrity to pursue the best 
interests of the country ; or who at least can hold 
the helm so steady as to allow the ship of state to 
float safely on the current of her destiny. The 
people wish for peace and security at home and 
abroad ; not agitation of any sort at their cost, and 
for the benefit of demagogues. 

Under all these circumstances, the advent of 
such a man as General Taylor cannot but be hailed 
with universal joy. It is not for his military 
prowess chiefly, that the people admire and Jove 
nim. It is rather that he is the friend of peace ; 
though if war is his duty, firm as a mountain, and 
terrible as a tempest. It is not that his garments 
are crimson with blood, but that he has ever been 
careful of life, and never shed one drop of human 
blood in passion, or to gratify any selfish feeling. 
The people admire him because he is wise, saga- 
cious, independent, modest, careless of himself, 
and careful only of his duty. His career asa 
military commander has served merely to exhibit 
the great qualities of his mind and heart. Other 
military men may have exhibited equal skill and 
courage in command, and yet no other has attracted 
such deep affection. Too many military men 
seem to think always of themselves. They fight 
for their own glory in general, and die asking 
chiefly for admiration. But General Taylor is 
admired because he never scems to do anything 
for himself. He does not speak of himself, nor 
seem to think of himself. The anecdotes told about 
him are grateful to the feelings of the people. A 
gentleman of our acquaintance was travelling soon 
after the Florida war was finished, and fell in with 
a Col. Taylor, who seemed to be a very sensible 
farmer. No topic could be introduced but Col. 
Taylor seemed to know all about it. But our friend 
had been familiar with Col. Taylor for weeks, 
before he learned that his associate was a veritable 
colonel in the service of the U. States. Col. Tay- 
lor never seemed to think of himself, and never 
told what he had done, but was very interesting 
in his statements of what others had done. His 
military despatches will never cease to be admired, 
as models of graphic description and modest elo- 
quence. His letter to the secretary of war, just 
drawn out by the call of congress, will always be 
praised for its undisturbed dignity, in the midst of 
circumstances which would have unsettled the self- 
possession of almost any other man. His life is 
quite remarkable as a whole. He seems to have 
been successful in everything, yet never exhibiting 
exultation. Not one bad deed is attributed to him. 
Temperate, social, friendly and judicious, he is 
never in difficulty. A gentleman who sat at the 
table with him, at the St. Charles, during his late 
visit at New Orleans, where the wine flew merrily 
round every day, says that the general lifted a 
glass to his lips but once, and then he did not drink. 
All his opinions expressed to the administration 
have been not only the opinions of a skilful captain, 
but of a profound statesman. Jf you are deter- 
mined to maintain the Rio Grande as the boundary 
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of Texas, said he, I recommend the establishment 
of a post on its eastern bank. When the Mexicans, 
coutrary to all expectation, came over that river, 
he asked that his small army might be reinforced 
with five thousand men ; never dreaming of invading 
Mexico. What would the President not give now, 
if he had done only what Gen. Taylor recom- 
mended The manner in which he treats the new 
honors which are tendered him, is in keeping with 
his whole life. He will not seek the presidency. 
He will not accept the nomination or support of 
any party as such. He will not pledge himself to 
any party, old or new. He will not send out let- 
ters to lure votes. He will do nothing and be 
nothing but a good president, if the people choose 
to have itso. There is an irresistible charm about 
all this, especially when contrasted with the game 
so much played heretofore. The people will not 
vote because they dislike him less than his oppo- 
nent, but because they love him personally. ‘Their 
votes will be for Gen. Taylor, not against any one 
else. When he is chosen, he will not be obliged 
to adopt the crude program of a nominating con- 
vention as his basis of administration. He will 
be a wise, benevolent, independent president of the 
nation. Let us make him that, and the republic 
will fall into the track of her destiny again. 





From the N. ¥Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
PLATES OF BOYDELL’S SHAKSPEARE. 


Asout the year 1785, Alderman J. Boydell, of 
London, conceived the project of establishing a 
‘* Shakspeare Gallery,’’ upon a scale of grandeur 
and magnificence which should be’ in accordance 
with the fame of the poet, and at the same time 
reflect honor upon the state of the arts in Great 
Britain, and throughout the world. Mr. Boydell 
was at this time a man of great wealth and influence, 
and a patron of the fine arts, being an engraver 
himself, and having accumulated his fortune mostly 
by dealing in works of that character. 

He advertised for designs from artists throughout 
Great Britain, and paid a guinea for every one sub- 
mitted, whether accepted or not; and for every one 
accepted 5 ay committee, a prize of one hundred 
guineas. The committee for selecting these designs 
was composed of five eminent artists, Boydell him- 
self being the president. The first painters of the 
age were then employed to paint these pictures, 
among whom were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Ben- 


jamin West, Fuseli, Romney, Northcote, Smirke, 


Sir William Beechy and Opie. 

Allan Cunningham, in his ‘‘ Lives of Eminent 
British Artists,’’ mentions that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was at first opposed to Boydell’s project, as imprac- 
ticable on such an immense scale, and Boydell, to 
gain his approbation and assistance, privately sent 
him a letter enclosing a £1000 Bank of England 
note, and requesting him to paint two pictures at 
his own price. What sum was eventually paid b 
Boydell for these pictures was never known. A 
magnificent building was erected in Pall Mall to 
exhibit this immense collection, called the Shak- 
speare Gallery, and was for a long time the pride 
of London. 

The first engravers of England were employed 
to transfer these gems to copper, and such artists 
as Sharp, Bartolozzi, Earlom, Thew, Simon, Middi- 
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man, Watson, Fyttler, Wilson and many others 
exerted their talents for years in this great work. 
In some instances the labor of more than five years 
was expended on a single plate, and proof impres- 
sions were taken for subscribers at almost every 
stage of the work. At length in 1803, after nearly 
twenty years, the work was completed. The 
price fixed (which was never reduced) was two 
guineas each for the first 300 impressions, and the 
subscription list was then filled up at one guinea 
each, or one hundred guineas a set, of one hundred 
plates. : 

Besides these subscriptions, large donations were 
made by many of the noblemen of England, to 
eucourage the undertaking, and to enable Boydell to 
meet his enormous outlay. The cost of the whole 
work, from the commencement, is said to have been 
more than one million pounds sterling ; and although 
the projector was a wealthy man when he com- 
menced it, he died soon after its completion, a bank- 
rupt to the amount it is said of £250,000. 

After these plates were issued, Boydell petitioned 
parliament to allow him to dispose of his gallery of 
paintings by a lottery. The petition was granted, 
and the whole collection was thus disposed of. One 
of the finest of these pictures, King Lear, by Sir 
Benjamin West, is now in the Boston Atheneum. 

One fact in relation to these plates gives great 
value to them. All the principal historical charac- 
ters are genuine portraits of the persons represented 
in the play ; every picture gallery and old castle in 
England was ransacked to furnish these portraits. 

After a certain number of copies had been taken 
from the plates they were laid aside, some of them 
having been worn but little, while others required 
much labor to restore them to their original beauty. 
A few copies of the work have been brought to this 
country at different times, and are now to be found 
in the hands of amateurs, and in public libraries. 
Many of the single prints have been sold in this city 
at from 15 to 25 dollars each. But it is now almost 
impossible to procure them at any price, and nothing 
but the occasional breaking up of a public, or exten- 
sive private library, gives any opportunity of pro- 
curing them. 

By some means which cannot now be accounted 
for, all the plates have found their way to this 
country, and the one hundred, weighing nearly 
4000 pounds, have been purchased by Dr. S. 
Spooner, of this city. This gentleman, who has 
long been conversant with works of art, has been 
for many months silently but steadily pushing on 
the work of restoring the plates, and has been 
peculiarly fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
George Rate an engraver of no ordinary merit. 
It is a little singular that this gentleman was a pupil 
of the celebrated *‘ Thew,’’ when the latter was 
engaged on these same plates originally, and as 
Thew was considered almost the inventor of the art 
of stipple engraving, it will be seen that there is 
every reason to suppose Mr. Parker well qualified 
to do justice to the work. Dr. Spooner spares no 

ains or money in the prosecution of the r, and 
= succeeded in restoring a number of the plates 
to such perfection that proofs from them cannot be 
distinguished from the original impressions. Some 
two years will be consumed in accomplishing the 
entire restoration and publication, and although he 
will be obliged to expend a large sum of money, 
there can be no doubt that he will be compensated 
by the admirers of the arts in the United States. 
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From the Spectator. 
SWITZERLAND AND HER ALLIES. 


Tue publication of the diplomatic correspondence 
on Swiss affairs, for the use of the French cham- 
bers, establishes the existence of a difference, 
already more than suspected, between the French 
and English governments, and has placed M. Gui- 
zot in a very unenviable position. Independently 
of every question of right, M. Guizot has managed 
so maladroitly as to draw much discredit on his 
statesmanship. He began his diplomacy in the 
Swiss question, at the earliest stage, by calling 
for the suppression of the Corps Franes, yet he has 
suffered the principle of the Corps Francs to tri- 
umph ; in like manner, throughout the subsequent 
stages, he has pursued a series of demands which 
came to nothing, as if only to court slights. He 
succeeded in bringing the four other great Euro- 
pean powers to act with France: England and 
Russia have now seceded and leave him in a posi- 
tion of mingled threat and helplessness. 

The difference in policy between the French and 
the English foreign ministers is this. M. Guizot 
insists upon the sovereignty of the several cantons 
as a fundamental basis of the settlement in 1815; 
intimates that if that sovereignty be violated, 
Switzerland forfeits her rights under the treaties 
of 1815 establishing her neutrality and territorial 
inviolability ; and hints at something which France 
and the two powers that act with her will do—as 
though Switzerland were to be coerced. Lord 
Palmerston insists that the neutrality and inviola- 
bility of Switzerland protect the confederation from 
all armed intervention, so long as the republic com- 
mits no aggression on foreign states, internal 
changes notwithstanding. 

The flaw in M. Guizot’s position is, that how- 
ever the Swiss may break through the arrange- 
ment of 1815, internally, the treaty of that period 
reserves no right and furnishes no means of exter- 
nal intervention. In Lord Palmerston’s position 
the defect seems to be, that whereas he has ex- 
pressly recognized the sovereignty of the individual 
cantons, his tone tends to encourage encroachment 
on that sovereignty ; so that, if the Swiss were to 
act on his encouragement, they might proceed to 
acts that would render them liable to need a _pro- 
tection which he would not be likely to afford 
them. Such a policy tends to foster factious ani- 
mosities in Switzerland, and to deprive the repub- 
lican confederation of such protection as it might 
derive from the treaty of 1815 against the strong 
absolutist powers contiguous. Switzerland seems 
on the road to do such things as would vitiate its 
appeal to the treaty, if the day of need for appeal 
should come. Lord Palmerston, however, is steer- 
ing by public opinion in this country, as nearly as 
it can be ascertained: his position, for immediate 
purposes, is far more tenable than that taken by 
M. Guizot; its main principle is one generally 
recognized in England, and safe. 

In collaterals also, the French minister has suf- 
fered from his mismanagement. He has drifted 
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from the English alliance, and drawn closer to an 
alliance with Austria—an alliance purely official ; 
for although the rulers may coalesce, the people 
cannot, and at the first outbreak in Europe, the 
French people would insist on such a policy as 
would instantly frustrate the Austrian alliance and 
all the sacrifices made to obtain it. 





From the Spectator. 
ITALY. 


To judge from the immediate aspect of affairs 
in Italy, the time is approaching when the mettle 
of her moderate but practical and earnest patriots, 
the ‘* moral influence’’ which her allies of France 
and England affect to exercise, will be tested. 
The attitude of all leading states is unsatisfactory, 
especially in so far as it affords no clue whereby 
to guess at the future. 

The immediate field of anxious observation is 
Lombardy. The inhabitants of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom have for some time been in a 
growing state of passive resistance to the govern- 
ment, which has overtly shown itself in abstinence 
from the use of tobacco. That drug, be it re- 
membered, constitutes a government monopoly ; so 
that the disuse of it is a direct attack on the im- 
perial revenue. At Milan, however, the exasper- 
ated feeling has found vent in actual conflict. 
The situation of parties in Lombardy therefore is, 
that while the imperial government has been col- 
lecting troops, and only awaits a pretext for resort- 
ing to military force against the progress of liberal 
opinions, the people stand ready to revolt. In the 
event of a contest, the people are much more 
strengthened by circumstances than they have been 
since the peace. Austria is threatened on every 
side, especially by the formidable growth of lib- 
eral sentiments in her own outlying provinces ; 
and a concentration of her strength on any one 
part would probably expose her to a general insur- 
rection. Still, the power of the Viennese gov- 
ernment, compared with that of the indigenous 
people of Lombardy and Venice, is gigantic be- 
yond all proportion—unless they were aided by 
the rest of Italy. 

How is that likely to turn out? The posture 
of affairs in the other states is not favorable to 
any confident guess. The condition of Naples is 
not unlike that of Austrian Italy, only that the 
king is understood to be obstinate more from weak- 
ness than from resolution of courage, while the 
people are less strong in opinion and self-reliance 
than they are towards the North. Tuscany lies 
under imputations of retrograde disposition, which 
we are not in a condition to deny, though we see 
no evidence of the fact. With Rome it is the 
same. ‘The small states of Modena and Parma 
are courting Austrian intervention, and have al- 
ready received an earnest of it. The Sardinian 
government sticks to its own policy, and shows a 
temper to repel intervention. There can be no 
doubt that the leagued governments of Sardinia, 
Tuscany, and Rome, are disposed to reform and 





not to revolutionize ; and on that ground they 
might discountenance direct resistance to the Aus- 
tro-Italian government. On the other hand, they 
are not indisposed to nationalize the Italian states. 

But the really momentous question which has 
to be tried is, not so much what course the lead- 
ing statesmen of Italy may take, as what natural 
capacity they possess as men. If they are bold, 
able, and commanding, they may master the occa- 
sion, and, refusing to take a choice between ab- 
solutism and revolution they may establish in 
Italy the embodiment of their own opinions. If 
they are less strong and courageous, they will 
probably be prone to side with the reaction; and 
then the issue of a great rebellion will depend on 
the chances of war, with high odds against the 
Italian people.—15 Jan. 





The fate of Italy in the approaching crisis of 
her history seems to depend on three questions— 
will the princes of Central Italy remain united ? 
will they have the firmness and the courage to re- 
sist the temptation of purchasing Austrian forbear- 
ance by concessions to Austrian policy, and thus 
to retain for themselves the support of their own 
people? in the event of any contest between the 
Italians of the southern and north-eastern states 
with the alien domination of Austria and her pro- 
tégé the court of Naples, wil) the princes of Cen- 
tral Italy maintain the independence which they 
claim ; or will they think it necessary to the in- 
terests of royalty that they should take part on the 
royal side against the people of Lombardy and Na- 
ples, so alienating their own people and precipitat- 
ing revolt and tumult? On the practical solution 
of these three questions depends the fortunate issue 
of Italy from her critica] position ; but that solution 
may be modified, in great part, by the manner in 
which France and England extend their support 
and countenance. 

The demeanor of France, officially, is most un- 
promising. In terms, M. Guizot promises support 
for the independence of Italy ; but in his manner 
lurks an evident leaning to Austria. It is impos- 
sible to feel confident that he is talking in good 
faith, or that he will not betray the interests of 
Italy at the pinch. He would mediate with a 
leaning against Italy. This is felt in France. 
His principle of alliances can attract no sympathy 
with the chivalrous French people. He rests the 
selection of allies on the ground of limited and self- 
ish interest—a principle more suitable to a ‘‘ nation 
boutiquiére.”” Present self-interest is a sufficing 
principle in mere trading calculations; but can 
be no test of merit in any but grossly material in- 
terests. Where opinions, sentiments, feelings 
come into play, it fails; and alliances between 
nations must necessarily, and rightly, depend far 
more on sympathy between them in intellectual 
opinion and political or social institutions. M. 
Guizot, for the purposes of his sovereign, is pro- 
pitiating an alliance positively repugnant to the 
nation of France. He is acting, therefore, in 
evasion of the French people, and incurs the dan- 
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ger of some day provoking an explosion of opinion 
that might be politically fatal to him. 

If Lord Palmerston were openly asserting a 
practical, firm, and generous policy in Italy, it 
would be impossible for M. Guizot to make a sacri- 
fice of Italy as a peace-offering to Austria. But 
we remain in the dark about Lord Palmerston’s 
course in Italy. It may be good; it would be 
better if it were open. It is said that diplomatists 
preserve secrecy to aveid international irritations : 
we do not observe that they do avoid irritations. 
The demeanor which disarms irritation is that 
which is ingenuous, courteous, and just. Such a 
demeanor is free from the opprobrium of secret 
diplomacy—that it enables the public servants to 
plunge a country in a scrape before a danger is 
seen. But, in the present case, openness would 
be the more valuable, inasmuch as it would enlist 
on the right side that immense engine in France, 
public opinion. 

In the review of all these diverse fields of diplo- 
matic conflict, one fact comes out strongly—that 
M. Guizot is sacrificing national interests and dig- 
nity, and his own reputation as a critical statesman, 
to the official objects of his ministry and the family 
intrigues of King Louis Philippe. Of Lord Pal- 
merston nothing so positive can be predicated : it 
might be inferred from his devious and zig-zag 
course, that he is not seriously bent on vindicating 
any one principle—that he does not feel a grave 
interest in the material welfare of any nation ; but 
that he is at his old game of verbal antagonism— 
writing for victory over M. Guizot.—®Spectatior, 
22 Jan. 





Tue committee of the states of the Prussian diet, 
at its sitting of the 20th Jan., on the Penal Code, 
declared in favor of the maintenance of the punish- 
ment of death, by a majority of 63 to 34. 


Tue French minister of commerce has just cre- 
ated a special commission of physicians, charged 
to give its opinion on questions affecting the public 
health, on the measures to be taken against the 
invasion of the cholera, and on the organization of 
the quarantine régime against the plague. 


Tue Moniteur publishes a detailed account of 
the imports and exports of France during 1845, 
1846 and 1847. The month of December, 1847, 
presents a diminution in the revenue from this 
source of more than 2,000,000fr. as compared with 
the same month in 1845 and 1846. Upon the 
whole of the year 1847, there is a deficit of nearly 
20,000,000fr. comparatively with 1846. The re- 
port in the Moniteur upon the commercial naviga- 
tion of France is also unfavorable. While the 
number of French merchant vessels employed has 
since 1846 been reduced by 518, those of foreign 
countries have been increased by 2,180. 


Tue monks of St. Bernard, having refused to 
pay the amount of the fine inflicted on them, (10,- 
000f.,) have abandoned the monastery, which has 
been taken possession of by the soldiers of the diet. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LIVING AGE. 
Paris, 26th Jan., 1848. 

Royat speeches are either wholly unmeaning 
or negatively significant; real ideas and aims are 
sought in the arriére-pensées—the mental reserva- 
tions, and the omission of particular topics. Pres- 
ident Polk's message is admired here for the noble 
and happy reverse ; for its frankness, boldness and 
plenitude ; the Steward of the Union exhibits an 
ample, faithful, circumstantial view of its con- 
cerns ; he conceals none of his own opinions and 
transactions ; domestic interests and foreign policy 
are treated without the least reserve or artifice. 
lt becomes, says one of the Paris editors, the chief 
of such a republic to hold a round, peremptory lan- 
guage ; to dissemble and mince nothing, whether 
he be right or wrong in fact or in the judgment 
of an opposition. The message has fallen, mas- 
sively, on the heads of the enemies of democracy ; 
it is, indeed, too comprehensive and copious for 
their anxious mood ; the details for a general pic- 
ture too magnificent in contrast with the past, pres- 
ent, and future, of the kingdoms of the old world. 
We should be glad to see the American messages 
lengthened by a compend of the religious, moral, 
educational, scientific and literary statistics, of 
which we know less than of the political and com- 
mercial. 

The British steam-packets from Vera Cruz bring 
to England atrocious stories and malignant calum- 
nies against the American occupants of Mexico ; 
yet we may suppose that they experience all facil- 
ities—the most liberal treatment—for which they 
make a characteristic return. In their reports, 
and in the articles of the London press, the epithet 
Yankee is now constantly employed in the most 
opprobrious sense. It is impossible that any spirit 
of hostility and despite should be more venomous, 
virulent, and alert, than that of the London Times 
to American institutions and affairs of whatever 
description ; yet, that malignant and indefatigable 
foe has a correspondent at New York, an American 
citizen, under the signature ‘‘ A Genevese Trav- 
eller,’’ who industriously feeds its venom and stim- 
ulates its vein. ‘The supply of the materiel of 
war—giving aid and comfort—deserting—to an 
enemy in arms is treason, punishable with death, 
but is not worse than the codperation just men- 
tioned; it may, on the whole, be more injurious. 
It deserves heavier reprobation than the party in- 
vectives at home, of which the London assailants 
avail themselves, although that indirect aid be 
often given in a reckless way and from impulses 
unconnected with domestic patriotism. 

The French quidnuncs are amused with the 
intelligence that Mr. Doyle, the new British min- 
ister, had arrived in the city of Mexico ‘ under 
the escort of a squadron of American cavalry.”’ 
This fact exemplifies the sapience of the British 
and the French oracles that predicted a disastrous 
retreat of the American forces from the enterprise 
of reaching the capital, and even their speedy ex- 
pulsion from the Mexican territory. We had, in 
the Paris Constitutionnel, long, argumentative, 











tactical essays to prove the inevitableness of that 
result. ‘The Americans have their Spain, in 
Mexico, quoth the Constitutionnel; the Union, 
saith the London Times, has an Ireland in Mexico : 
this, if it were barely possible, or if there existed 
the least parity of reasoning, might, indeed, prove 
a huge consolation for American exploits, consid- 
ering what the Times represents Ireland to be for 
Great Britain. You will remark, in the number 
of the 22d inst., a long article on the creation of 
a nobility for Canada, in order to render it a coun- 
try fit for a gentleman to inhabit, and to counteract 
the influences of American democracy. The 
official reports of the British committee on the 
state of education in Wales, of which abstracts are 
furnished in the Times and the Chronicle, demon- 
strate that the general condition and morals of the 
Welsh are worse than can be those of any body 
of the American negro-slaves. We might, with 
confidence, submit the point to any intelligent 
British exploration in our slave-holding states, if 
an impartial, honest comparison and report could 
be expected. 

The Paris National, of the day before yesterday, 
comes forth with, ‘‘Great news—Good news! 
Insurrection triumphant in Sicily ;—the Austrian 
Ferdinand, like he of Naples, has decided and 
declared by proclamation against the claims of his 
Italian subjects ;—let Venice and Milan follow the 
example of Messina and Palermo.’’ The Sicilians 
have no distinct idea of political reforms or consti- 
tutions, but they hate the Neapolitans and their 
rule: the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom has not 
been ill-governed, but the Austrian, or rather the for- 
eign rule is detested. At Naples, the royal palace 
and the dwellings of the ministers were under the 
protection of artillery ; the Swiss regiments in the 
king’s employ signified that they would not fight 
against the people. The opinion prevailed with 
the monarchies that republicanism, or radicalism, 
could not be organized formidably in any part of 
Europe ; the Swiss case shakes their confidence 
and perplexes their machiavelism. 

The distinguished family of the Viscount d’Ab- 
sac, descendants and heirs of Major General Baron 
de Kalb, who perished, gloriously, in our revolu- 
tion, have placed in the hands of the United States 
consul at Paris a fine portrait of their brave ances- 
tor, to be presented to congress. 

The kings of Wurtemberg and Bavaria chime 
with Austria against Swiss radicalism. His majesty 
of Wurtemberg announces, in his speech to his 
chambers, that “‘ storms are to be expected, for 
which he will be prepared,’’ and signalizes the prop- 
agandism of the German refugee radicals in Swit- 
zerland. It is proof of the influence of American 
history in Europe that the people of Lombardy 
who desisted from and proscribed the consumption 
of tobacco, as a source of revenue to the Austrian 
government, did so expressly in imitation of the 
tea case. The pope has recalled the nuncio who 
abetted the Sonderbund and the Jesuits, and ad- 
dressed to the Swiss diet a sort of vindication and 
protest, to which that bedy would make no reply. 
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If the Swiss remain united and firm—remodelling 
their system, and carrying out the welfare of the 
confederation according to their judgment and con- 
science—they will ultimately triumph over all 
external combinations. The very resistance of 
the great powers to their project of a national and 
federal polity akin to our Union, is proof that the 
change is necessary for their proper strength and 
independence. Although the Swiss radicals may 
not be republicans in the American and true sense, 
still their purpose of shaking off the middle ages, 
discarding what remains of the Gothic régime, and 
knitting the cantons closely together by the same 
institutions and spirit, is manifestly just, salutary, 
laudable. 

M. Alexis de Tocqueville (author of the work 
on American Democracy) has submitted to the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, a co- 
pious and instructive report, in a book entitled 
Democracy in Switzerland, from the pen of Cher- 
buliez, the able professor of public law in the Acad- 
emy of Geneva. The reporter says, ‘‘ What 
passes in Switzerland is not an isolated fact. It 
is a particular movement in the midst of that gen- 
eral movement which impels to ruin the whole 
ancient edifice of the institutions of Europe.”’ He 
denies that anything of rea] republicanism has ever 
existed in Switzerland. His historical survey 
renders this opinion extremely plausible :—revo- 
lution, or revolt from the old order of government 
and society, aristocratic, theocratic, oligarchical, 
military. Swiss liberty is new and inexperienced, 
and therefore subject to disorders and anomalies. 
Universal law and common rights have never been 
duly organized and secured. The judicial power 
—in democracies the barrier and the safeguard at 
the same time of the people—that impartial and 
free power which interposes between all interests 
and all other powers to recall them all to respect 
and obedience to the law—has always been depen- 
dent on the suffrage of the mass, on the legislature, 
or on the executive. On the whole, there was 
nowhere a real sovereignty of the people. Cher- 
buliez argues that this principle can yield no better 
institutions and results than the imperfect ones in 
Switzerland. M. de Tocqueville proceeds to main- 
tain that, elsewhere, it has been applied and consti- 
tuted with more experience, skill and wisdom, with 
very different and far better effects, and he exhibits 
as an example the state of New York, whose popu- 
lation is as large as all Switzerland. He then favor- 
ably expounds the political and judicial system of the 
empire state, but does not appear to be acquainted 
with the new constitution. He thinks that the 
Swiss compact, which the pentarchy would per- 
petuate, is already changed in its essence and 
action, by the democratic advances and ascendancy ; 
that it may, however, prove a difficult and pro- 
longed task for the patriots to nationalize the can- 
tons, but that the federal or general government 
will be materially strengthened and grow into an 
active, diffusive, energetic authority for all Helvetia. 

See Galignani’s Messenger of the 26th inst., 
for an abstract of the highly important debate in 
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the chamber of deputies, the day before, on the 
condition and prospects of the public finances of 
France. M. Thiers enchained the attention of the 
whole body, for two hours, by a wonderfully dex- 
terous expusition of the inordinacy of the budget 
and debts, and the nature and amount of the 
deficits, threatening national bankruptcy; new 
taxes impossible—reduction of the old, alike ; 
retrenchment out of the view, perhaps beyond the 
faculty, of the ministers ; the country without any 
regular financial resources for a serious and sudden 
emergency. 

Ledru-Rollin, lately the leader of the republican 
party, or extréme gauche, in the chamber of depu- 
ties, proposes a congress, to be held in Switzerland, 
of delegates from radicalism wherever it exists in 
Europe. A Berlin article of the 2ist, mentions 
the return of Baron Alexander von Humboldt to 
that capital, and his presence at a grand court 
ceremonial. He set out from Paris in the severest 
weather; he was every day at the library of the 
Institute before nine o’clock, A. M., and remained 
until late in the afternoon, busy with scientific and 
literary research; he partook of grand dinners, 
appeared in the evening at court or in the minis- 
terial or the fashionable salons, and sometimes in 
the theatres, to enjoy a new comedy or opera ;— 
all this with fourscore winters on his back; the 
physical man is a phenomenon, like the intellect- 
ual. He related to an American gentleman a 
conversation between him and Mr. Jefferson, some 
fifty or more years ago, in which the American 
philosopher predicted the extension of the Ameri- 
can republican system over all North America— 
to the shores of the Pacific, and to the Isthmus of 
Panama. Mr. Jefferson thought that a union 
might still be maintained with three or four con- 
gresses, (one in Mexico,) and an amphictyonic 
council or tribunal for the whole. The baron 
noticed the phrase, the halls of Montezuma, in 
some of the American letters, with the remark 
that Montezuma never inhabited the palace to 
which the Americans referred. 

The London Standard, true to its stipend from 
the French government says: ‘‘ We have heard 
that of the thirty-four millions of French, not one 
perished from want during the period of scarcity.’’ 
Utterly untrue. Hundreds, or rather thousands, 
perished in that way. The Paris papers of the 
25th, record seven deaths from starvation and 
cold ; men, women and children’s corpses found in 
lodgings scarcely fit for wild beasts. It is stated 
that the number of persons in Paris in the last 
degree of misery and destitution, is not less than 
one hundred and ten thousand. The king, in his 
replies to official addresses, boasts of the patience 
and order of the French people in the midst of their 
sufferings from the scarcity. It is certain, how- 
ever, that corn-riots occurred in every department 
—that many hundreds of rioters were arrested, im- 
prisoned and sentenced—that much blood was shed 
in the conflicts with the soldiery—that the gov- 
ernment was obliged to resort to extraordinary 
measures of every kind. 





The French government has ordered one cf its 
powerful steamers to repair instantly to the port 
of Naples, to receive the royal family, if they 
should be too hard pressed by popular insurrection. 
British ships of war are stationed for the same 
purpose. Royalty is to be sure of personal safety, 
whatever may be its follies or excesses. Thus 
both French and British public vessels always 
hovered on the coasts of Spain, during the civil 
wars, to take off the vanquished of the parties 
supported by French or British favor or means. 

For the five years past, the French Academy of 
Moral and Politica] Science has offered as a prize- 
question, The State of Pauperism in France, and 
the Means of remedying the Evil. Five disserta- 
tions or brochures have been presented. An able 
committee has just been appointed to decide on 
their merits. The details will equally astonish 
and afflict those who suppose that the laboring 
classes are in a prosperous condition. In several 
of the provincial cities favorably situated, the deaths 
for some years past have exceeded the births. In 
all of them large groups of aged paupers, and 
mendicants of both sexes and every age, are con- 
stantly to be seen, and when they ‘turn out’’ for 
a customary general distribution of alms, or the 
funeral of a benefactor, the array is sufficient to 
appal an American traveller. This winter the 
mortality in London is stated at five hundred and 
fifty beyond the weekly average of the five years 
previous ; the deaths outnumbered the births. 

On the 10th inst., in the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences, there was a curious report from a committee 
consisting of Majendié, Dumas and Andral, (great 
names,) on a memoir respecting the normal pres- 
ence of metals in human blood—silex, manganese, 
lead and copper. The committee observe that 
lead and copper, belong, like iron, to human organ- 
ization and life ; legal medicine is concerned in the 
presence of the two metallic poisons in the blood 
of man, and their enormous variations in the midst 
even of life: so is therapeutics, because it is to 
be inferred that, from their deficiency or excess, 
maladies result. The ether committee reported on 
Sedillot’s experiments with chloroform and ether, 
and had come, with him, to the conclusion that 
**the use of the former requires great care, and 
the observation of strict rules—that it is preferable 
in many respects to ether, but is infinitely more 
dangerous in unskilful hands.” 

The thermometer has ranged in Paris, 27 Jan., 
during the week, from 19 to 24 of Fahrenheit. 
All the ponds of the realm are thoroughly frozen, 
and the large rivers (our Seine included) are cov- 
ered with heavy floating-ice. At the end of the 
month, however, all severities and even appear- 
ances of winter will, probably, have disappeared. 
It is in such weather as the present that dissipa- 
tion is most active and general; balls, public and 
private masquerades, dinners, concerts, &c. Those 
who would perambulate the boulevards at night, are 
driven by the cold into the theatres. On the morn- 
ing of the 26th, at 8 o’clock, a murderer was guil- 
lotined in the Faubourg St. Jacques. A host of 
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spectators, chiefly women, were in eager waiting. 
The frost delayed the action of the guillotine. 
Every one could see that the wretch, a small man 
of about 46, was dead before it fell; fear, or the 
icy north wind, had done the work of the execu- 
toner. 

Yesterday afternoon, 26th, the sitting of the 
chamber of deputies lasted some five hours—a 
continuation of the exciting and alarming debate 
on the fiaances. ‘Thiers dwelt anew on the fic- 
tions, deceptions, and enormities of the budget. 
The minister of finance defended the monster as 
well as he could; he is a ready, plausible and 
ingenious advocate: but he made some admissions 
as pregnant as the figures of the opposition. 
Speaking of the reduction of the duty on salt, he 
observed, ‘‘I do not believe it possible to find a 
minister rash enough to consent to expunge, 
this moment, fifty millions of francs from the re- 
ceipts of the treasury.’ The regular receipts are 
fourteen hundred millions. Last year, sixty mil- 
lions of capital were withdrawn from the chests of 
the savings funds throughout the kingdom. Be- 
fore, they yielded fifty millions to the treasury 
depot. The government has converted two hun- 
dred millions into 3 per cent. stock, so that in case 
of bankruptey, the poorer classes would be robbed 
of their deposits. Characteristic incidents enliv- 
ened the sitting. An indefinite congé was asked 
for the late minister of finance, Lacave-Laplagne, 
who was eliminated from the cabinet as rather 
squeamish. A fit of the gout was the plea for his 
request. In the course of the debate, M. Thiers 
observed that if M. Laplagne was present, he 
would confirm certain statements of the opposition ; 
but, unfortunately, he was absent. Several mem- 
bers cried, ‘‘ He has the gout.’’ Several others 
exclaimed, ‘‘ The fit has come on very apropos.” 
It was understood that the ex-minister did not wish 
to annoy his old colleagues by honest admissions. 
The new head of the treasury proposes to render 
the sale of salt a government monopoly, like that 
of tobacco, mainly an engine of electoral corruption. 
A deputy, Muret de Bozt, denouncing this virtual 
restoration of the famous gabelle, said, ‘‘ Whence 
did you derive the elements of this singular bill ? 
I find that it was from Germany. Formerly, we 
were rather too British; now we are a little too 
German, without ceasing, however, to be good 
Englishmen. I will read you a passage from 
English history. ‘In 1784, a minister, Walpole, 
or Walpoule—I do not know how to pronounce 
this name in French.’”’ A loud voice was instantly 
heard, ‘“‘In French, it is pronounced Guizot.”’ 
This witticism shook the sides of all the parties, 
and relaxed even the muscles of the premier, so 
often accused in the journals of having adopted the 
Walpole policy. A speaker of authority men- 
tioned that if the Emperor of Russia had not taken 
the stock offered to him by the Bank of France, 
this institution must have been reduced to the last 
extremity. You will see that the emperor caused 
an inquiry to be made into the situation of some 





to be critically circumstanced, for the purpose of 
propping them from his exchequer. A deputy 
read extracts from a pamphlet issued from the 
finance-department, wherein it is argued that it 
would be best, if it could be managed, to give the 
government the monopoly of the sale of bread- 
stuffs ; and, indeed, of all kinds of food! ‘* You 
wish,’’ continued the orator, ‘‘ to increase your 
army of public functionaries ; you want inspectors 
and retailers of salt, like those of tobacco.”’ The 
Left cried, ‘‘ Yes, and controllers.”” Another quar- 
ter, ‘‘ Yes, and supernumeraries.”” These are a 
host. 

On the 24th inst., Berryer, the eminent orator, 
asked M. Guizot to submit to the chambers the 
documents of the British and French negotiation 
with Rosas. The minister declined, on the ground 


at | that the business which had been intermitted, owing 


to the dissent of the two European envoys, was to 
be resumed by fresh concert between their govern- 
ments, and with every hope of success. It is sup- 
posed that M. Guizot has yielded to the British 
plan, and that the French blockade will be raised 
immediately on the arrival of the new negotiator. 
The chambers ought to have been enabled to judge 
of the wisdom of the previous proceedings and 
views of the cabinet. Lord Palmerston and M. 
Guizot can agree to act together on American 
affairs, but not on European. Lord Palmerston 
must notice and resent, in some way or other, the 
contumelies and charges heaped upon him in the 
chamber of peers, by the Count de Montalembert, 
with the clamorous approval of that usually staid 
and discreet assembly. Never was one govern- 
ment so outraged in the person of a leading minis- 
ter, by another, as the British by the French in 
this instance. M. Guizot betrayed the utmost 
satisfaction ; Count Molé cried, excellent ! and nearly 
all the peers, not excepting the members of the 
cabinet, and the Duke de Nemours, the future 
regent, crowded about Lord Palmerston’s vehe- 
ment accuser, to express their assent and admira- 
tion. M. Guizot pursued the game by reading to 
the chamber his lordship’s despatch of 1832, on 
Swiss engagements and obligations, for the pur- 
pose of convicting him of extreme inconsistency. 

We learn this day, (27th,) that the reading of the 
notes of Austria, Prussia, and France, to the diet 
produced little sensation. A committee of nine is 
to answer them, and refute the imputations cast on 
the cause and conduct of the Swiss radicals in the 
French chamber of peers. The uote of Sir 
Stratford Canning, Lord Palmerston’s organ, con- 
tains no positive threat, and is all honey and balm ; 
yet, as the Journal des Débats has elaborately 
shown, it amounts to the same interference, looks 
to the same end, as the others. Were la Swiss 
patriot, I should be more suspicious of the counsels 
and blandishmeuts of Lord Palmerston, than afraid 
of the menaces and pretensions of the continental 
meddlers. There is no instance in history, of any 
real aid and protection afforded by the British gov- 
ernment to the struggles of freedom. What have 


large mercantile houses of St. Petersburg, believed Spain and Portugal become under its tutelary aus 
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pices. We may hope that the Swiss diet will 
understand Sir S. Canning, and Italy my Lord 
Minto, the soft adviser or monitor of the reforming 
governments and persevering liberals of the penin- 
sula. The army of the king of Sardinia is aug- 
mented to fifty thousand; the Austrian foree, to 
one hundred thousand. Italy has more enlightened, 
reflecting men, ready to carry out her proper aims 
than any other area of the continent with the same 
numbers, (twenty-two millions.) Mr. Cobden bore 
emphatic testimony to this fortunate circumstance 
in one of his first speeches, on his return to Eng- 
land from his grand tour. Our intelligence from 
Sicily, by the way of Marseilles, is that, though 
the garrison of Palermo had been carried to thir- 
teen thousand troops, the insurrection made pro- 
gress. The impetus of the Sicilians is hatred of 
the Neapolitan rule. 

All of a sudden, the English have been seized 
with a panic about French invasion; the journals 
of every description teem with warnings, calcula- 
tions, horrors; the French editors exult, and are 
sarcastic : ‘* You ridiculed and pitied us for being 
so earnest and prodigal in fortifying our capital, 
twice occupied by invaders since 1813 ; now, though 
less exposed than we are, you are impatient—in 
the utmost trepidation—for expensive defences 
along all your coasts—re@rganization and multi- 
plication of your forces—every possible expedient 
of alarm and danger.”’ It is suggested that the 
British government has no apprehension of a con- 
test with France—no dread of invasion as even 
possible—but forents or favors the panic as a 
pretext or occasion for additional military and naval 
preparation, in reference to a probable general con- 
vulsion in Europe. Cordier, a deputy and a learned 
engineer of much experience and repute, has pub- 
lished in the Gazette de France, of the 18th inst., 
an article of nearly four columns, in which he 
labors to demonstrate the practicability of a French 
descent on England, and in particular on Ireland, 
whose western coasts are defenceless, and whose 
inhabitants were so disaffected and desperate as 
they are now and must remain. He counts on 
the purchase of a fleet of steamers in the United 
States to be navigated into French ports by Ameri- 
cans. He draws a splendid outline of the facul- 
ties, energies and tendencies of our Union. 

An officer of the French African squadron, just 
returned from the coast, relates a dreadful mor- 
tality in the thirty vessels ; he mentions that all 
the officers have paid the tribute of the fever; he 
considers the treaty made by the Duke de Broglie 
as a bad one for France—worse, indeed, than the 
old conventions. A ship has brought home three 
hundred sick. To judge from the language of the 
London editors and their correspondents, the Brit- 
ish and French are both sick of the cruising plan 
for the abolition of the slave trade. 

We have information from China down to the 
28th Nov. last. The English and Chinese were 
settling their little quarrels by mutual concessions. 
It is mentioned that the authorities of the province 
of Che-Kiang had, after three months’ indefati- 
gable pursuit, arrested the murderers of an Ameri- 
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can missionary, Mr. Lowrie, who was assassinated 
in the environs of Chapou, that is beyond the 
limits prescribed to foreigners by the treaties. 
The whole of the official correspondence indicates 
that the Celestials are sincere in the assurances 
of their wish and resolve to maintain friendly 
and courteous relations with the Christian barbari- 
ans. The emperor was troubled with two rebel- 
lions in distant provinces; so much disquietude 
and commotion was occasioned by rumors of 
his death that his ministers compelled him in a 
manner to appear in public, to hold levees in his 
palace, and so forth. Our Louis Philippe and his 
cabinet are in the same predicament. The recep- 
tions at the Tuileries have begun anew ; no trace, 
except the sable costume, is perceived of the death 
of the royal sister, Madame Adelaide; all the 
strangers of quality in the capital, and the Amer- 
icans not the least, are anxious for the period of 
presentation and court balls. 

Punic faith seems to have crossed the Medi- 
terranean. Ab-el-Kader is confined in a dreary 
fortress, and it remains doubtful whether the 
stipulations of the Duke d’Aumale and the French 
commander, to whom he surrendered on condition 
of being transported without delay to St. Jean 
d’Acre, or to Alexandria, will be regarded by this 
government. The duke affirms, in his bulletin, 
that the emir might have escaped into the desert. 
It is contended by some of the oracles of the 
press that the son of the king ought instantly to 
resign his post of governor-general, if his royal 
pledge should be violated. On the other hand, 
the reason of state, the peril of exposing the 
French rule in Algeria to the return of the emir, 
is pronounced above all considerations of delicacy 
and ordinary observance of engagements by gov- 
ernors and commanders. We hear of a deporta- 
tion to Senegal. This would be worse than the 
martyrdom of Napoleon at St. Helena. Abd-el- 
Kader is a genuine hero, and deserves as much 
sympathy and admiration as any champion of the 
independence and integrity of a race that ancient 
or modern annals recommend to those emotions. 
We shall be much disappointed in case he do not 
appear in Paris. 

The Compte Rendu of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences for Jast month contains a me- 
moir, by Bonoiston de Chateauneuf, of sixty-five 
curious and impressive pages, on the condition of 
women and young girls, confined in the prisons, or 
enlarged after undergoing their terms. Between 
1826 and 1846, nearly four millions of persons 
were brought before the courts of justice ; of the 
condemned, the sentences of more than one half 
did not exceed small fines and a few days’ impris- 
onment. Seven volumes of Historical and Mili- 
itary Memoirs by the late Marshal Massena, are 
in the press; so, an extensive work on present 
Spain, by Duflot de Mofras. The author of the 
Reign of Louis XV. is the Count de Tocqueville, 
father of M. Alexis de Tocqueville. The excel- 
lent book is ascribed, in the British and American 
reviews, to the distinguished son. 
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